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_ Your friends won't think less of you if you dont serve 
Chivas Regal. 


But they may think more of you if you do. 





Its easier to get life insurance, too. 


Another nice thing, it's easier to pay for more for family protection in many ways. 
because, as a young man, your premium is lower. Think it over, young man, then get in touch 
And best of all, when you start young you with your New York Life Agent. 


He's a good man to know. 
New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York,N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 


get more years of satisfaction know- 
ing you are providing financial secur 
ity for the ones you love at the time 
they need it most. 

Remember, he who hesitates pays 
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My Grandson, the Robot 


Sir: I used to lie awake nights imagining 
the suffering of my yet unborn grand- 
children in the ecological nightmare of 
the future. 

Now you have shown me that the ge- 
netically altered “Superbeings” of the fu- 
ture [April 19], with their pushbutton 
chest consoles and “drug cafés” may 
able to endure anything that future holds 
through chemical adjustments, and so avoid 
all “human” suffering. Why should I lose 
sleep over my grandson, the robot? 

(Mrs.) Estecte O. MURRAY 
Glendale, N.Y. 


Sir: Your article on the New Genetics 
is by far the foulest thing I have ever 
read. That these “scientists” should toy 
with problems of such universal and pro- 
found significance shows only that our ed- 
ucational system is an abominable failure, 
turning out unnatural, immoral and mon- 
strous specimens of humanity. Are these 
creatures now to change our lives in the 
name of science? 
PHEBE SZATMARI 
New York City 


Sir: As the wife of a graduate student 
in microbiology, I am only too familiar 
with the “life scientist” and his insatiable 
desire to know, to understand and even 
lo create existence. That desire is exactly 
what makes him human, 

It is impossible to limit the quest short 
of killing off the quester: man himself. In- 
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deed, those who would set limits are the 
ones who tamper with “the natural order 


of things.” 
Susan L. McVey 
Syracuse 


Sir: Throughout your article on the New 
Genetics, one perceives a great uneasiness 
that maybe all this knowledge is a bad 
thing, that man is necessarily being forced 
into a moral dilemma. 

Being a rationalist, I cannot believe 
that it is better to be an ostrich than to 
be the thing that most distinguishes man 
from ape, a seeker after knowledge for 
the sake of itself. Misuse of knowledge re- 
sults from ignorance. To believe otherwise 
is to believe that being out of contact 
with reality is less likely to lead to bad ef- 
fects than is sanity. 

If man fails the evolutionary test, it 
will be because he knew too little or be- 
cause, knowing enough, he had too little 
moral courage to apply it. 

JeERRE NAGYLAKI 
Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: I'll be the first to applaud progress 
if it is beneficial and wise; however, | do 
not like the direction the New Genetics 
is taking. Scientists should not start tam- 
pering with man, regardless of how high 
their intentions are. Any scientist who har- 
bors a desire to be God has an astro- 
nomical ego and is to be greatly feared 
and watched. 
(Mrs.) Lucy L. RANKIN 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Sir: Where did you ever find those re- 
markable testimonies to the progress ge- 
netic engineering has made? From in- 
dividuals pictured on your cover, who 
seem to be totally without sexual 
apparatus? 
RicHARD MCALEE 
Rochester 


Sir: Your story on the New Genetics 
was fascinating, and here is a litthe memo 
for those scientists: 
Uniform skin color for all humans, 
please. And mark it urgent. 
JANE WooprRow 
Kenwick, Australia 


Sir: I am troubled by the potential pow- 
er of this science. 

It seems to me irresponsible that sci- 
enlists and theologians faced with the pos- 
sibility of genetic manipulation and the 
question of who is to control it say that 
such manipulation “should not” be done. 
It would be better to face the fact that 
it will be done, if not by responsible sci- 
entists then by bureaucrats or power-hun- 
gry persons. 

Perhaps the best use for genetic ma- 
nipulation would be to create a future 
form of man with a permanent abhorrence 
to any genetic tinkering. 

BarBarA J. STEPHENSON 
Davis, Calif. 


Sir: In the diagram “Protein Synthesis,” 
your artist showed the nucleic-acid frag- 
ment UGA as a “three-letter word” that 
“codes for one amino acid.” 

UGA is not a code for an amino acid; 
it is one of the few combinations that 





may be callin 
“Just dry, flaky skin”could be 
the Heartbreak of Psoriasis. 


Ask your doctor. 


A patch of dry, scaly skin that keeps flaking. An 
itch that won't go away. Any of these symptoms 
may be an early sign of psoriasis. Ask your doctor. 


And ask him about Tegrin® Medicated Cream. 


coming back. 


TEGRIN SOAP NOW AVAILABLE. ; 
New! Use in place of regular bath soap. Tegrin Soap contains 
the same special medical ingredient as Tegrin Cream itself. 


Tegrin Cream guarantees 3-way relief from 
the itching and scaling of pso- 
riasis or your money back. 
Tegrin Cream speeds relief 
from itching. Works fast to 
remove scales. And regular 

use helps keep scales from 


TEGRIN 
MEDICATED 


CREAM. 
It’s guaranteed, 
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For a detailed 


Impression 


NII. 


Ask us to send your printer free test sheets. 
Have him run them on your next print order. 
Then compare quality and paper costs. 
Compare detail, too. You'll be surprised 
a difference it can make in your cor- 


Lock in the fine points. Needle sharp. 


Weave in the words. 

Then let the reader study it. Up close. 
Whenever he wants to. It’s always there. 

Your printer can make it happen on qual- 
ity enamel printing paper. You could even 
reduce your printing costs by specifying a 
Consolidated Enamel. Prove it to yourself. 
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porate and sales communications, 


the specialist in enamel printing 
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these soles 


can save 
strokes a 


TEE-SOLE Woods. We designed the sole of the 
TEE-SOLE wood to make it smaller than conventional 
ones. This smaller sole reduces turf drag. The result 
is longer, more accurate shots. Get renewed confi- 
dence in your ability to make a good wood shot from 
fairway or rough with TEE-SOLE woods. Another 
MacGregor. exclusive 





SPLIT/LEVEL Irons. MacGregor SPLIT/LEVEL 
SOLE irons improve your lie on every shot. The thin 
front level cuts through the grass and reduces turf 
drag. The back level controls divot depth. Like the 
TEE-SOLE Woods, MacGregor SPLIT/LEVEL Irons 
are available with steel, aluminum or new Tourney- 
Lite shaft. 
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cigarette for independent people: 





—] want my cigarette to talk tobacco to me. 
But lon t it to say one thing: flavor. 
_=| smoke Filters.” 
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You'll find us at work everywhere in Milwaukee. Phelps 
Dodge magnet wires, for example, are vital to the city’s 
thriving electrical apparatus manufacturers. Used for the 
windings of motors, generators and the like, they come 
finer than a human hair or as big as your finger...are noted 
for their sophisticated, very thin, yet tough and flexible 
insulations 

You'llalsofind hundreds of other Phelps Dodge products 





kee _.. by Willy Muct hevalier de L'Ordre des Arts et Lettres. 


Milwaukee. .. Great Lakes port and manufacturing center. 
Prosperous. Growing. A long-time friend. ..a Phelps Dodge city 
where we help it happen. 


at work. Our copper pipe and tubing carrying gas and 
water...our copper alloy condenser tubes, high- and low- 
voltage wire and cable, telephone and coaxial cables, 
communication antennas, bronze valves and fittings, our 
copper mill products and bushings. 

Look closely in Milwaukee. ..all 
across the country...you'll find 


hel - 3 
Phelps Dodge at work Censor Mmieamn 


Alloy Products 





tell the machine that makes proteins to 
bring an end to the protein chain, acting 
just like the period at the end of this 
sentence. 
Tuomas H. Jukes 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Out of the Cocoon 


Sir: So at last China's Chairman Mao 
climbs out of his cocoon and extends the 
hand of friendship to America [April 26]. 
But watch it, “Mr. America.” For too 
long you have been a pawn and political 
scapegoat at the hands of the Communist 
bloc. 

While the world awaits the sordid out- 
come in Viet Nam, the Communists are 
hunting with both the hare and the hounds. 

So before this friendship becomes a 
courtship, make doubly sure that your 
great space secrets are buried safely where 
“no rust, or moth can consume, or thieves 
steal.” 

JOHN O'FLAHERTY 
Watergrasshill, Ireland 


Sir: Much gratitude is owed to the mem- 
bers of the U.S. Ping Pong team. Because 
of their friendly reception in Red China, 
we will hopefully be able to ease the ten- 
sions of more than two decades. Thanks 
is also due President Nixon, who acted 
swiftly to thaw relations with Red China. 
Premier Chou En-lai has stated that he 
would like to visit the U.S. Let’s hope 
that if he does come, he will receive the 
same friendly greeting that the Ping Pong 
team received, 
J. Eowarb Lovett II 
Odessa, Fla. 


Sir: How gullible can we Americans get! 
A U.S. table tennis team is admitted to 
Red China and is given an_ incredibly 
warm welcome, Meanwhile, Mao continues 
to pour military and advisory support 
into North Viet Nam. The same can be 
said of Communist Russia. Each talks of 
growing friendship and cooperation with 
the U.S. 

Ironically, this situation could find us, 
at the final Vietnamization and withdrawal 
of U.S. troops, shaking hands in friendship 
with two nations who have significantly 
contributed to the death and wounding 
of tens of thousands of U.S. soldiers 
throughout Indochina. 

Cuarces P. BARRETT 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


Bugged or Bugging 


Sir: It is not a case of who is bugging Con- 
gressman Hale Boggs [April 19] but rath- 
er what is bugging him. 

If he had a clear conscience he would 
not be bothered. If someone taps my 
phone, he will soon get annoyed at the un- 
interesting listening. Anyone who has lived 
with a rural party line can live with 
bugging. 

Only shyster lawyers and their clients 
need beat their breasts about wiretaps. 
The rest of us simple folks have little to 
worry about. 

Georce C. GouLp 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Clear-Cutting 


Sir: Your article “Tumult Over Timber- 
ing” [April 19] contains both errors of 
fact and misrepresentation. 

The statement that the Forest Service's 
“budget is hiked when it does more tim- 
ber business” is false. Forest Service ap- 
propriations are authorized annually by 
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the Congress without regard to the rev- 
enues from annual timber sales. The for- 
est industry has consistently urged that a 
portion of receipts from timber sales be 
used for timber growing. 

The question as to whether clear-cut- 
ting is “good or bad for the country’s 
182 million acres of national forests” is 
moot. (The actual figure is 186 million.) 
Only 97 million acres of the national for- 
ests are classified as commercial forests. 
Of that, about two-thirds is slated for com- 
mercial forest management because of 
streamside, roadside, watershed and rec- 
reational withdrawals. 

It is untrue that clear-cutting “reduces 
food sources for birds and small mammals.” 
The reverse is true, It is erroneously stat- 
ed that “U.S. forests are now being cut fast- 
er than they are being replanted.” That 
statement is false. Cubic-foot volume 
growth exceeds annual harvest by 30%. 

James R. TURNBULL 

Executive Vice President 

National Forest Products Association 
Washington 


> Time erred in some details, but feels 
that it described the dispute fairly. Some 
of Mr. Turnbull's assertions are arguable. 
For instance, while federal law dictates 
no relationship between the appropriations 
for the Forest Service and timber-harvest 
revenues, an expert study last year in- 
dicated that such a relationship exists in 
practice. Also, the service concedes that 
it is five years behind in replanting areas 
that have been clear-cut. 


A Rose for Daniel 


Sir: Throw a rose to Captain Daniel 
[April 19], who, in the wake of inde- 
cisiveness of other public figures, has the 
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forthright daring and clarity of thought 
to say what he feels, regardless of the 
kind of acceptance it might receive. 
James M. RicHARD 
Oklahoma City 


Sir: Either Captain Daniel is grotesquely 
naive or untutored in U.S. history. 

Atrocity in warfare, social and military, 
is as common to us as hot dogs—and too 
often glorified. The trial of Lieut. Calley 
is consequently a self-pious exercise in hy- 
pocrisy. And in view of historical truth, 
let Captain Daniel spew his indignation 
elsewhere than on the President’s desk. 

Freperic HENRY 
Key Largo, Fla. 


Sir: I strongly resent Time's presuming 
to speak for the Army in regard to Cap- 
tain Daniel's leaving the service. 

I don’t pretend to speak for the Army, 
but as one of its members, I find the de- 
parture of any competent, hard-working, 
courageous Officer to be a sad occasion, 

RicHarb L. Cox Jr. 
Major, U.S.A. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sir: Contrary to Time's suggestion that 
Prosecutor Aubrey Daniel has the respect 
of his peers, | would doubt that very 
many professional officers in any of the ser- 
vices have much respect for a man who pub- 
licly chastises the Commander in Chief. 

Cares H, CHRISTIANSEN 

Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 

Scott A.F.B., Il. 


An Old Racket 


Sir: Apparently term-paper hustling is 
an old racket [April 19]. My university stu- 
dents warn that one must always order a 
paper that will receive a grade commen- 
surate with one’s previous performance. 
Thus, deliberate Cs and Bs may be re- 
quested in preference to the interesting, 
fascinating, informative, original A. When 
I rebuke the practice, the reply is, “But 
the politicians’ speeches are written for 
them, and look at all the books and ar- 
ticles that are ghosted.” 
ANN PEYTON 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Sir: One of my professors at North- 
western University is now requiring us to 
hand in our notes taken for the term 
paper. We're also required to maintain a 
critical bibliography on all “sources” used. 
Ricuarp A. JANIS 
Evanston, Ill. 


For Silver or Prestige? 


Sir: Pope Paul VI's Easter-time blast at 
resigning Catholic priests [April 19] is stag- 
gering even to those of us who have be- 
come relatively inured to the aberrant 
nature of papal statements in recent years. 
If Paul’s sentiments represent the church 
he claims to serve, we former priests are 
happier somewhere else. 

Judas, we recall, sold his master for a ma- 
terial profit. One wonders whether any in- 
stitution in history has so consistently 
sold out on its principles and ideals as 
the Roman branch of Christendom—not 
now for 30 silver pieces, but for prestige, 
legal immunity, tax exemptions and Govy- 
ernment funds for its schools. 

FRANK DERRIMAN 
Brighton, Australia 
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Now you can follow step-by-step recipes 
that will turn every dinner into a celebration! 


YOU’LL FIND THEM IN 


Classic Cfrench (ooking 


YOURS FOR 10 DAYS FREE, FROM 
Foods of the World 


Wouldn't it be exciting to surprise your 
family and friends with Tournedos Henri 
IV ....the beefsteak and artichoke dish fit 
for a king? Or dress up a simple dinner 
with Riz a l'impératrice, the Bavarian 
cream dessert with rice and glacéed fruit, 
named after the Empress Eugénie? 

If you'd enjoy serving impressive and 
delicious classic French dishes like these, 
you're invited to borrow—free for 10 days 
—Classic French Cooking, introductory 
volume in FOODS OF THE WORLD, the 
beautifully illustrated cooking series by 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 

When your copy of Classic French 
Cooking arrives, dip into the text...a fas- 
cinating history of the classic French cui- 
sine by Craig Claiborne, food editor of 
The New York Times, and Pierre L. Fra- 
ney, formerly executive chef of the Pavil- 
lon Restaurant. Note the renowned food 
experts (including Michael Field, James 
A. Beard and Jacques Pépin, former chef 
to General de Gaulle) who collaborated 
with TIME-LIFE editors to create the 
book. Enjoy the illustrations... page after 


page of photographs, most in full color, of 
fabulous foods, the extraordinary people 
who created or dined on them, and the 
interesting places in which they were 
served. 

Then try some of the recipes. That's the 
real thrill! For, as you'll quickly discover, 
this volume does something for the classic 
French cuisine that’s never been done be- 
fore. First, by showing you how to pre- 
pare the basic stocks and sauces, it gives 
you the key to virtually every dish in the 
classic French cuisine. Then, with recipes 
that spell out each detail, step by step, the 
book makes it easier than you ever thought 
possible to prepare memorable meals. 

Perhaps you'll decide to try, first, one of 
the easiest tricks of all...a secret way of 
adding wonderful flavor to scrambled eggs 
created by the great chef, Escoffier, to 
please his friend, Sarah Bernhardt... and 
never revealed in his lifetime even to the 
incomparable Sarah herself. (The secret: 
to stir the eggs, use a knife with a clove of 
garlic on the tip). Or maybe you'll try 
something ambitious...like coulibiac, (a 


Some of the other volumes i 


brioche loaf filled with salmon, mush- 
rooms, velouté sauce and crépes)...or selle 
de veau Orloff (saddle of veal with soubise, 
mushrooms, truffles and mornay sauce)... 
or gdteau Saint-Honoré, a cream puff and 
pastry cream cake that, quite by itself, is 
enough to turn any dinner into a celebra- 
tion! 

By this time you'll probably want to 
keep and use Classic French Cooking for- 
ever. Please do. It’s yours for only $5.95 
($6.25 in Canada) plus shipping and han- 
dling, as your introduction to FOODS OF 
THE WORLD. And then you will receive 
another FOODS OF THE WORLD vol- 
ume for free examination every other 
month, and may keep it, if you wish, at 
the same low price. But first, do try Classic 
French Cooking for 10 days, entirely free. 
Should you decide not to keep the volume, 
you may return it and that’s the end of the 
matter. Just fill out, detach and mail the 
postage-paid reply card today. If card is 
missing, write to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
Dept. 2601, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 


Foods of the World 


American Cooking + The Cooking of Italy * Wines & Spirits 


YOU GET BOTH FREE 
WITH 
Classic French Cooking 


64-page KITCHEN GUIDE provides valuable 
tips to help you shop for, prepare and serve 
compliment-winning meals in every cuisine 
covered by FOODS OF THE WORLD. Yours free 
with Classic French Cooking. 








RECIPE BOOKLET, spiral-bound, 102 rec- 
ipes, including all those shown in Classic 
Krench Cooking. (Each Foops OF THE WORLD 
Volume comes with its own handy Recipe 
Booklet, at no extra charge.) 
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a Ris de veau a la financiére au vol-au-vent... 

~ sweetbreads in truffle-flavored Madeira sauce with 

~~ veal mousse dumplings, in a puff pastry shell 

* ‘ Filet de boeuf Richelieu...roast 
SS? fillet of beef with braised lettuce, 
~ 


chateau potatoes, baked tomatoes 
and stuffed mushroom caps 
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* Book size: 844 x 11 inches 
* 208 pages * 123 photos and illustrations, 
97 in full color * Permanent hard covers 
* All new material; nothing is reprinted 
~ from our magazines 
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Péches Ninon...poached fresh peaches Riz a l'impératrice ... molded . Galantine de canard ...ground 
with molded, vanilla-flavored pudding and Bavarian cream with rice and glacéed mixture of duck with pork and veal, 


apricot glaze fruits, encircled by raspberry sauce garnished with a tomato rose 











PPG: the 
PITTSBURGH’ 
Paints maker. 








Pittsburgh Paints has developed a Color Dynamics” 
System that can affect your reactions. 


Which gray bar is darkest? Which 
is smallest? You can probably guess 
the answer: they’re identical, but 
appear different because of the 
background color. This effect is 
called ‘simultaneous contrast,” 
one of many principles that PPG 
uses in Color Dynamics, a modern, 
systematic approach to the func- 
tional use of color in painting inte- 
riors of buildings. 

Color Dynamics helps people 
work more efficiently, tire less 
easily, helps improve morale. 


Color Dynamics is one of PPG’s PPG: a Concern for the Future 
concerns ...because people are 
our concern. Its concepts are the 
result of years of research and 
testing. It can work for you. 

But there is more about PPG. 
We also sell hundreds of other 
paint and coating products for home 
and industry, as well as float, 
sheet and plate glass, fiber glass 
and a broad line of industrial and |] 
agricultural chemicals. 

PP@ Industries, Inc., One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
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A. T, Baker, Laurence I. Barrett, John T. Elson, Timothy Foote, Lean those five ‘young’ editors who help put out the front page.” 
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ART DIRECTOR youthful 39, came to work for Time's Business section in 1969. He is pres- 
Louis R. Glessmann ently one of our most prolific writers: this week's cover story—on Japan's 
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Because economy cars are 
small in size, they're usually light 
in weight. 

And because economy cars are 
light in weight, they're usually at 
the mercy of the wind. 

To compensate for this, some 
manufacturers have put their 
engine in the rear. Still others 
decided to leave it up front. 

And to see how well all this 
compensation works, you have only 
to drive a safe distance behind 
them in a windstorm. 
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There’s nothing like a good stiff wind to 


Well, thanks to its engineer- 
ing, the Austin America has 
overcome this problem. 

We gave the Austin front 
wheel drive. Which means the front 
wheels power the car as well as 
steer it. So you get better traction. 

Then we combined front 
wheel drive with a transverse 
engine. Which means the engine 
is set in crosswise over the front axle 
(not lengthwise as in most conven- 
tional cars ). So all its weight is 
where it will do the most good. 

And finally, to make things 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail base price N.Y. P.O.E.: manual transmission, $1,985 (automatic transmission, $2,135). 


For overseas delivery information, write 


show you what a car is really made of. 


even more difficult for the wind, 

we made the Austin heavier than the 
leading import. Yet a foot shorter 
and 6 inches lower, so there’s less 
surface for the wind to play 

games with. 

But the Austin does have one 
thing in common with other 
economy cars. A low price. 

The Austin America is priced 
at $1.985.* 

All of which goes to show you 
that you don’t have to blow a 
bankroll just to keep from blowing 
in the wind. 







Austin America. 


The big little car. === 


At Austin-MG dealers. 


Other P.O.E. prices slightly higher. Does not include transportation charges, dealer preparation, state and local taxes, if any 
British Leyland Motors Inc.,Leonia,N.J.07605. 
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“How an Accutron watch 
helped me set the 


American record for the 


fastest 


By Tom Follett 


Marine Consultant 


If you’re crazy enough to sail across 
a 3,000 mile ocean with no crew, no 
motor and no way to contact shore, 
then you'd better have a couple of 
things going for you. 

A boat, for one. 

Mine was called “Cheers.” And 
every single inch of her forty feet was 
designed, built and tested specially for 
the crossing. 

But all that wasn’t worth a can of 
beans if I couldn’t get her from Plym- 


outh, England to Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


To navigate, I used my hand 
calibrated, Royal Navy sextant and 
my four-year-old Accutron watch. 


What I had to have going for me 
besides a boat (and luck) were naviga- 
tional instruments. 

SoI used my hand calibrated, Royal 
Navy sextant. And my four-year-old 
Accutron watch. 

When you compute longitude, even 
if your sextant is perfect, if your time- 


The watch that’s become 
a navigational instrument. 
Accutron’ by Bulova. 


f single-handed 
sailing across the Atlantic” 


piece is just 40 seconds off, it'll throw 
you 10 miles off course. 

And I had enough to worry about 
without that. 

My Accutron had a tuning fork 
movement guaranteed accurate to 
within a minute a month.” It also had 
forty-eight months of experience on 
other boats. 

After all that time of keeping me 
on course (no matter how far off a 
storm tried to throw me) I trusted it 
to come through again. 

And as you can see by that big head- 
line up there, it did. 

It’s been two years now, since the 
crossing. And “Cheers” has retired to 
a British museum. 

But my old Accutron watch has re- 
mained very accurately on the job. 

And I would still be wearing it now, 
if it weren't for the fact that Bulova 
gave me a new one for writing this ad. 


Accutron Deep Sea “A”: Water resistant to 666 


feet. Crystal-enclosed elapsed time indicator. 
Luminous hands and markers. Stainless steel 
case and band. $195. Other styles from $110. 
*Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, 
if necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer 
from whom purchased within one year from 
date of purchase. “Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Law Day 

May Day was also Law Day, and 
that coincidence served, in a way, to de- 
fine some perimeters of the national 
mood. Demonstrators massed in Wash- 
ington and other cities to protest the 
war, as they have each spring since 
1965. While the demonstrations had 
an immediate potential for violence, 
many Americans continued to fear law- 
lessness from their own institutions 
—wiretapping, for example, and other 
intimations of Big Brotherhood. 

Yet it is surprising, after so much vol- 
atile dissent, after a decade of dan- 
gerously increased crime vastly com- 
plicated by overburdened courts and 
jails, that the rule of law has endured 
so well in the U.S. The violent strains 
of the past few years might, by many 
rules of human behavior, have led to vig- 
ilante gangs, urban civil war and brutal 
police and military retaliations. Some- 
times they did. But overall, the New 
Left's nightmare of massive repression 
has become no more real than the right- 
ists’ premonitions of perpetual fire 
bombs and anarchy. Despite clangorous 
divisions in the nation, Americans re- 
main almost remarkably united in set- 
tling most of their conflicts through 
legal processes. 


Mournful Whistles 


In an almost literal sense, it was 
the railroad tie that bound the nation 
together—trains pumping commerce 
across the vast continental expanse, rat- 
tling and mournfully whistling through 
the prairie or small-town American 
nights with the promise of escape to 
the cities, of traveling on. For gener- 


ations of Americans, the rhythm of 
trains has been part of their national 
memory, the clickety-clack of long jour- 
neys, the special sense of desolate si- 
lence that overwhelms the countryside 
when a train passes and disappears. 

Last week, in an effort to turn the rail- 
road into a modern if diminished mode 
of travel, the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corp., called Amtrak, began its 
service. In the interests of efficiency, 
Amtrak eliminated nearly 200 trains. 
Among the casualties were some that 
had become legendary—the Wabash 
Cannonball from St. Louis to Detroit, 
the Capitol Limited from Washington 
to Chicago, the Nancy Hanks I from 
Savannah to Atlanta. Dozens of other 
great trains, such as the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited and the Phoebe Snow be- 
tween Hoboken, N.J., and Chicago, had 
already vanished. What remains of rail 
service may become better than ever, 
as Amtrak promises rather unconvinc- 
ingly, but the special mythic quality 
has been lost on the wind with the van- 
ished steamers. 


Sam for President 


The most improbable presidential as- 
pirant yet to surface, freewheeling Los 
Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, did a bit 
of preliminary campaigning last week 
in New Hampshire at the behest of arch- 
conservative Newspaper Publisher Wil- 
liam Loeb. At Manchester's Memorial 
High School, a senior named Kathy Sul- 
livan disconcerted Yorty with a dev- 
astating question: “Los Angeles has se- 
rious problems with poverty, pollution, 
crime and racism. You have been there 
a long time. How do we know that the 
U.S. won't become one big Los An- 
geles if you are elected?” 


TRAINMAN & “NANCY HANKS II” BEFORE LAST RUN 















ARREST AT JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Perimeters of the national mood. 


Who Weeps? 


One year has not erased all of the ha- 
tred that flared into gunfire on the cam- 
pus of Ohio’s Kent State University, 
or assuaged the anguish of the victims’ 
families, On the anniversary of the trag- 
edy, Pittsburgh’s Arthur Krause cited a 
poem as best conveying the “essence 
and spirit” of his daughter Allison, one 
of the four students slain by Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Excerpts from the 
poem, written by Krause’s friend, Man- 
hattan Insurance Broker Peter Davies: 


You, out there, you patriots 
of silence, 
what do you know of me? 
1 who lie in this lonely * 
place beneath the soil, 
cold as the death I died 
for no reason nor cause 
except your hatred. 
If 1 could come to you whole, 
And let you see me, 
Touch me, know me. 
Would you then weep for me, 
you silent patriots? 
Do you hear the mournful song 
of a distant bird, 
the soft and gentle flutter 
of her wounded wings? 
Or are you so made 
of stone and steel 
no dart of love 
could. pierce the armor 
of your frozen hearts? 
Then go, go wave your pretty 
flags to marching muscles 
and leave me with 
those that love me. 
Go preach your hate; 
but mark me well: 
the day will surely come 
when I, in others, shall 
arise and bring to all of you 
Love and Peace. 








NIXON AT MARINES’ CAMP PENDLETON 


The Chess of Ending a War 


HE script seemed once more to be 

playing out with the inevitability of 
Greek theater. Again a chorus of dis- 
senters in the Washington spring, again 
the President before reporters and tele- 
vision cameras, explaining, in the tenth 
year of the Viet Nam War, that he 
could not be moved by demonstrators’ 
passions. Both sides, as always, clung 
to their own higher logic—the protesters 
to the rights of humanity beyond all po- 
litical or even practical considerations, 
the President to his responsibilities to a 
larger design for peace (“Not just for 
us, but for our children, their chil- 
dren”). But for all the ritual quality of 
both the demonstrations and Richard 
Nixon's pronouncements, they contained 
new and unique elements. 

Large questions about the future of 
the antiwar movement would be an- 
swered this week as the Mayday dem- 
onstrators, numbering up to 30,000, at- 
tempt an exercise in “nonviolent civil 
disobedience” to shut down the Federal 
Government for two days by blocking 
nine key bridges and intersections in 
Washington during rush hours. 

Guerrilla Theater. The problems of 
keeping such disruptive protest peaceful 
may be difficult for both demonstrators 
and police. All last week a force of about 
2,000 youths and adults, organized loose- 
ly around the People’s Lobby, experi- 
mented throughout Washington with 
blunt, symbolic techniques of agitation. 
Groups raced through the corridors of 
the Capitol and Senate Office Building, 
wailing and moaning for the Vietnamese 
civilian dead. Some stormed into con- 
gressional offices to perform guerrilla 
theater, miming war's atrocities. In Ari- 
zona Senator Barry Goldwater's office, 
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demonstrators dumped red paint onto 
books and furniture, including an Indian 
art object. Goldwater responded by sim- 
ply closing his office for the duration. 

Protesters shricked from the Senate 
gallery: “People are dying! God have 
mercy On your souls!’ Some, led by the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence’s Hosea Williams, stormed the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Others gathered at the “war ma- 
chine’s” Justice Department and Selec- 
tive Service offices, lobbying with civil 
service workers, sometimes trying to bar 
the doors. By night, much of the group 
camped in tents in West Potomac Park 
near the Jefferson Memorial, where 
drugs and petty thefts contaminated the 
larger purpose of the gathering. 

Bumper Sticker. Last week's perfor- 
mance left a sour and uneasy feeling 
among many Congressmen and others 
who had been profoundly moved by the 
previous week’s protests by dissident 
Viet Nam veterans. “The vets left a real- 
ly strong and favorable impression,” said 
an aide to one of the Senate’s most out- 
spoken doves. “But these kids are de- 
stroying it.” One group that appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reduced Vermont Senator George 
Aiken, a persistent war critic, to sound- 
ing like a right-wing bumper sticker. Ad- 
vising them that there was no law against 
leaving the U.S., he snapped: “Why the 
hell do you stay here if other countries 
are so much better?” 

The editors of the George Washington 
University Hatchet had only harsh words 
of welcome for the Mayday forces. “The 
‘give peace a chance’ gang had their 
day last week and now they are gone,” 
said a Hatchet editorial entitled “For- 





get It.” “A new crowd is in town now 
. They have plans that we find dis- 
turbing, self-defeating and absurd.” 
Addressing the Mayday coalition, the 
paper advised: “After you get finished 
making what you think is a revolution 
by playing in the traffic, and if you hap- 
pen to avoid arrest, don’t come back 
here crying ‘repression!’ and try to stir 
up Act Two of your kind of revo- 
lution. Some trashing and some attempts 
at stirring up the campus proletariat 
have gotten to be routine around here 
and they don’t impress anybody. The ac- 
tivities of last week made up a legit- 
imate and resounding demand for an 
immediate end to America’s latest bun- 
gling overseas caper. The kind of stuff 
planned for next week will do noth- 
ing but detract from the impact of 
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last week's march and veterans’ action.” 
For his part, the President at Thurs- 
day's news conference spoke respectfully 
of the demonstrators; there was none of 
last year’s talk of “bums.” But he reiter- 
ated, talking to Hanoi as much as to his 
domestic audience, that he would not be 
“intimidated.” Said Nixon: “If we were 
to do what they were advocating—a pre- 
cipitate withdrawal before the South 
Vietnamese had a chance to prevent a 
Communist takeover—that would lead 
to a very dangerous situation in the Pa- 
cific and increase the dangers of war in 
the future... I think that they will 
judge me harshly now. But I think what 
is important is how they judge the con- 
sequences of the decisions I make now, 
which I think are in their best interests 
and in the interests of our children.” 
The President remains unbending in 
his refusal to set a date for total U.S. 
withdrawal from the war—the central 
demand of his domestic critics and of 
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MOCK BATTLE AT SECRETARY LAIRD'S HOME 


the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong ne- 
gotiators in Paris. Nixon repeated that 
such an announcement would remove 
any diminishing incentive that the en- 
emy might have to negotiate a peace 
and would give Hanoi all the infor- 
mation it would need to prepare an on- 
slaught against withdrawing U.S. forces. 

Larger Gamble. Actually, anyone 
with calendar and pencil can calculate 
that the U.S., even at the present rate 
of withdrawal, will probably be down 
to a “residual” force level of about 
50,000 troops by mid-1972. Nixon said 
for the first time last week that a Korean- 
type residual force will not remain in 
Viet Nam. The central question is when 
and under what conditions the U.S. 
will withdraw the residuals. 

The Administration reasons that the 
residual force must remain 1) to ensure 
that the South Vietnamese have a 
chance to go it alone and 2) as a hole 
card to play to obtain release of U.S. 
P.O.W.s. Withdrawal as a result of suc- 
cessful Vietnamization is, according to 
Nixon, foreseeable in the near future. 
The much larger gamble involves main- 
taining the residual force until the Amer- 
ican prisoners are released—a maneuver 
that in a sense amounts to open-end com- 
mitment. Except for the P.O.W.s, a total 
withdrawal by early or mid-1973 would 
be predictable. In an effort to establish 
an opening on the P.O.W. question the 
U.S. last week announced that it would 
repatriate 540 sick and wounded North 
Vietnamese prisoners. 

Hanoi, however, may well refuse to 
release American prisoners as long as 
any U.S. troops remain in Viet Nam. 
Last week the North Vietnamese del- 
egate to the Paris peace talks, Xuan 
Thuy, invited negotiations on a fixed- 
date withdrawal of U.S. troops, sug- 
gesting that if the date is set, discus- 
sions on the release of prisoners may 





begin. The message, along with several 
others (see box, following page), was 
doubtless timed to support the dem- 
onstrators in the U.S. In effect, it was 
the same offer Hanoi made last year. 
Nixon replied at his press conference 
that he would not set a date until Ha- 
noi offered “not just the promise to dis- 
cuss the release of our prisoners but a 
commitment to release our prisoners.” 

It is a grotesque aspect of all war 
that it becomes a sort of chess game in 
a charnel house. At week's end Nixon, 
as if to find a brief respite in a crisper tra- 
dition, flew to Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
to welcome home the Ist Marine Di- 
vision after five years of bloody fight- 
ing. Acrid white smoke rose over the 
parade grounds from a 21-gun salute. 
Nixon, thoughtful and obviously proud, 
pinned a presidential combat citation 
on the unit colors. “We are not going 
to fail,” he told the Marines. “We shall 
succeed.” Later he issued a word of 
warning to the protesters: “The right to 
demonstrate for peace abroad does not 
carry with it the right to break the peace 
at home.” Nixon spent the weekend at 
San Clemente, and then planned to come 
back to the White House and wait for re- 
ports from the streets outside. 


PROTEST 
Order of Battle 


With its latticework of bridges, bou- 
levards and traffic circles, Washington, 
D.C., is a vulnerable target, and May- 
day Organizer Rennie Davis and his rad- 
icals have had the city squarely in their 
sights for a long time. Determined to 
bring the Government to a halt for at 
least one day, they are bent on car- 
rying out a meticulous plan that is a 
model of guerrilla ingenuity. The theme: 
stop the blood and you stop the heart. 
Stop the heart and the “monster’-—the 
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RENNIE DAVIS 


In the traffic, large questions for the movement. 


war machine—dies, The means: block 
the city’s bridges and roads with thou- 
sands of protesters. 

The idea of shutting down Wash- 
ington grew out of outrage over Cam- 
bodia and the tragedies at Kent and 
Jackson State. Davis and Jerry Coffin, 
an organizer for the War Resisters 
League, met last June and discussed the 
possibility of large-scale civil disobe- 
dience, Last summer Davis honed their 
plans still further during a Berkeley 
meeting that included Mike Lerner, a 
leading New Left strategist and a de- 
fendant in the Seattle Seven trial. By 
then a model existed: the tie-up of Se- 


attle’s freeways by University of Wash- 
ington students last May. 

In September, the newly formed Na- 
tional Coalition Against War, Racism 
and Repression (now known as The Peo- 
ple’s Coalition for Peace and Justice) en- 
dorsed the idea of strangling the capital. 
Davis meanwhile flew to Paris and won 
the encouragement of the North Viet- 
namese delegation. As he recalled: “The 
Vietnamese were saying that now was a 
time to act, that it might be possible to 
set off a chain of events that would end 
the war.” Davis then hit the circuit, ap- 
pealing to college audiences with the slo- 
gan: “Unless the Government of the 


But Who Wants Uncle Ho2 


A some G.L.s actually fighting 
with the Viet Cong? In Paris 
last week, V.C. Spokesman Duong 
Dinh Thao called a press conference 
to announce that “there are a num- 
ber of American soldiers fighting in 
the ranks of the liberation army.” 
He then went on to launch what 
sounded very much like an UNCLE 
HO WANTS YOU campaign. U.S. de- 
fections, Thao proclaimed, would 
be encouraged by a just-issued V.C. 





“order of the day.” The five-point 
order instructed the Viet Cong not 


to attack G.I. units that refrained 
from hostile action. G.l.s desiring 
to slip over to the other side would 
need only to flash some antiwar lit- 
erature to secure safe conduct into 
V.C. territory. Defectors would be as- 
sured help in getting to a neutral 
country—or home to the US. if 
they wanted. But those who would 
stay and fight with the Viet Cong 
would find themselves in line for 





unspecified “appropriate rewards.” 

Since 1966, there have been pe- 
riodic reports—few of them con- 
firmed—of G.I. defectors in Viet 
Nam. In 1968 an American recon- 
naissance patrol happened on a Viet 
Cong squad that was led by a sandy- 
haired American who wore a red 
sash and carried a Communist AK- 
47 assault rifle; killed in the sub- 
sequent shootout, the American was 
identified as a Marine deserter. The 
latest sighting of a suspected defec- 
tor occurred just three weeks ago 
near Kontum: villagers reported a 
visit by a Viet Cong patrol that in- 
cluded one very tall man who ap- 
peared to be a black G.I. 

Still, U.S. officials estimate, fewer 
than a dozen of the 1,505 G.Ls list- 
ed as captured or missing in the war 
are turncoats working for the en- 
emy. And those few, said one in- 
telligence officer, “are lifelong losers 
drawn by the guerrilla mystique.” 





U.S. stops the war in Viet Nam, we will 
stop the Government of the U.S.” 

Davis, 30, who is a veteran of the 
peace wars and one of the Chicago Sev- 
en, met with some resistance as he gath- 
ered his cadres, He wanted to carry out a 
nonviolent demonstration, and many 
hard-core radicals considered nonvio- 
lence a romantic relic of the past. Others 
were reluctant to participate because, as 
one organizer put it, “Mayday looked 
like an engraved invitation to a conspir- 
acy trial.” Stull, Davis gathered an im- 
pressive file of 3-in.-by-S-in. cards listing 
potential organizers; by November he 
had established a nuclear staff of four or 
five that was to expand and become 
Known as the Mayday Collective. They 
set up temporary headquarters in a run- 
down three-story house in Northwest 
Washington. 

Running Out. As usual, money was a 
problem, even though some surprisingly 
large sums came from individual donors. 
To cut costs, as well as keep the opera- 
tion on a grass-roots level, Davis set up 
14 regional offices for recruitment and 
training. Much of the meager treasury 
was expended on an ambitious propa- 
ganda project, a 30-minute color film ti- 
tled Time Is Running Out, narrated by 
Folk Singer Joni Mitchell. The film was 
shown from campus to campus, accom- 
panied by the distribution of thousands 
of leaflets. 

To give the project a sound revolution- 
ary imprimatur, as well as a psycholog- 
ical lift, student leaders traveled to Sai- 
gon and Hanoi to hammer out joint 
peace proposals with local student 
groups. Davis visited the Hanoi delega- 
tion in Paris again; when he returned, a 
conference of some 2,000 students was 
held in Ann Arbor, Mich., where the sce- 
nario for Mayday was approved. 

But Embraced. The Washington staff 
took great pains to ensure that regional 
organizations complied with the nonvio- 
lence pledge. One recalcitrant office was 
told to shut down, and all potential par- 
ticipants were warned that any violence, 
even trashing, would earn them the dread 
label of “pig provocateur.” The theme 
was driven home with a 135-page, mul- 
ticolored manual, one of the most thor- 
ough guerrilla guide books in the U.S. 
today. Still another manual gave region- 
al leaders a step-by-step guide to Mayday 
tactics, Instructions on how to choke 
some 21 key sites read: “The regional 
groups will be broken into units of 10-25 
people. The units will move in waves, one 
unit in each wave, onto the road. They 
will sit down in a circle, and pass the pipe 
and play music until arrested. The next 
wave will then move to the road.” As for 
the police, the manual said that “resis- 
tance from authorities is expected to be 
very rough, although it will be difficult to 
execute without a general disruption of 
traffic, which achieves our potential 
goal.” Despite their pacific aims, Davis 
and his confederates were understand- 
ably worried that passionate protesters 
could get out of hand. 

The entrances to Washington and its 
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internal traffic system were studied with 
a thoroughness that would do credit to 
a West Point classroom. Above all, par- 
ticipants were cautioned, Washington's 
black community must be disturbed as 
little as possible, and the Government 
employees denied access to their offices 
must not be alienated, but embraced. 
The soft-spoken Davis seems clearly bent 
on instruction rather than intimidation 
of Government workers. But the po- 
tential for intimidation is there, Said 
he: “If there are still people in this 
town who don’t feel they are guilty, 
who can get up and put on their coats 
and ties and go to work, we are going 
to stop those people on the streets and 
find out what is in their heads.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Night of the General 


Part of the outcry and the anguish 
over William Calley’s conviction for 
multiple murders at My Lai came from 
the sense of many Americans that the 
young lieutenant was only a scapegoat. 
Punish sergeants, lieutenants, perhaps 
captains, but let the big brass alone. 
The Nixon Administration and the U.S. 
Army are troubled and embarrassed by 
that sentiment. Partly as a result, there 
is one big figure who is unlikely to get 
away without a murder charge. 

Time Correspondent John Mulliken 
has learned that after a lengthy inves- 
tigation by its Criminal Investigation Di- 
vision, the Army is considering an ac- 
cusation of murder against a general 
officer. The brigadier general, who is cur- 
rently serving a tour of duty in the Pen- 
tagon, has been accused by helicopter 
pilots and some of those who flew with 
him of murdering perhaps six Viet- 
namese in Quang Ngai province late in 
1968. The officer in question, a West 
Point graduate, was an infantry brigade 
commander at the time; he was sup- 
posedly scouting the area in his Huey 
command helicopter when he did the 
shooting, taking potshots at Vietnamese 
peasants on the ground below. He has ad- 
mitted the killings in private, making a 
fine distinction between innocent civil- 
ians and possible Communists by say- 
ing he shot those who “took evasive 
action” as his chopper whirred overhead. 

The decision as to how to proceed with 
the general's case now rests with the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, General William 
Westmoreland, and Secretary of the 
Army Stanley Resor. If they choose to 
have charges preferred, the general will 
undergo an investigation under Article 
32 of the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, the military equivalent of a grand 
jury inquiry. This would consist of a for- 
mal investigation, conducted by a supe- 
rior officer of the accused general, who 
in turn would be permitted to cross-ex- 
amine. If there is sufficient evidence, the 
military would then proceed with a 
court-martial. In the wake of the Calley 
verdict, it is unlikely that the Govern- 
ment will look the other way, despite the 
stars on the officer's shoulders. 
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He can be kept blindfolded, and par- 
ticipants can wear stocking masks & dis- 
guise their voices. Grabbing our angel 
would involve 2 or 3 mos. discreet 
work. 1 would imagine that he would 
have devices in his car to call for po- 
lice assistance at the slightest danger. 
The thing to do is find out where he 
goes for weekends, or where he shacks 
up—if he shacks up. 


CCORDING to the Justice Depart- 
ment, those are the words of 
Roman Catholic Priest Philip Berrigan 
in a letter to Sister Elizabeth McAl- 
ister about a plan to kidnap Henry Kis- 
singer, the President's national security 
adviser. The full letter and another the 
Government contends was written by 
Sister Elizabeth to Father Berrigan were 
released last week as part of new in- 
dictments issued against the pair by a 
federal grand jury in Harrisburg, Pa. 
The new indictments, replacing ones is- 
sued in January, dropped Berrigan’s 
brother Daniel, who is also a priest, 
from a list of nondefendant co-conspi- 
rators but increased the number of per- 
sons charged with conspiracy in the 
case from the original six to eight. 

In the rewriting of the indictments 
after questioning more people, the grand 
jury added charges that the group also 
conspired to steal and destroy Selective 
Service records and that some of the 
members last year had “committed dep- 
redations” against draft board offices in 
Philadelphia and Delaware and had van- 
dalized a draft office in Rochester, N.Y. 
The original charges of conspiring to kid- 
nap Kissinger and to blow up heating 
tunnels for Government buildings in 
Washington were retained. 

Citizen's Arrest. The release of the 
letters disclosed much of the Govern- 
ment’s case. It contends that at least 
ten letters were exchanged between Phil- 
ip Berrigan and Sister Elizabeth be- 


* The two new defendants are Mary Cain 
Scoblick, 32, a former nun and wife of De- 
fendant Anthony Scoblick, 30, a former priest, 
and John Theodore Glick, 21, who is in pris- 
on for vandalizing draft offices. Other de- 
fendants are two priests, the Rev. Joseph R. 
Wenderoth, 35, and the Rev. Neil R. Me- 


Laughlin, 30, and Eqbal Ahmad, 40, a fellow 
at the Adlai Stevenson Institute of International 
Affairs in Chicago. 









How to Grab the Brain Child 


tween May 24 and Aug. 22, 1970, while 
Berrigan was in the U.S. Penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pa., serving a sentence 
for destroying draft records at Catons- 
ville and Baltimore, Md. The two, as 
well as Eqbal Ahmad, are charged with 
sending these letters in and out of the 
prison. The actual smuggler of the cor- 
respondence, however. is not charged, 
presumably because he cooperated in 
giving copies of the letters to the FBI. 
The letters, if they are authentic, indi- 
cate that Sister Elizabeth wrote to Ber- 
rigan “in utter confidence” on Aug. 20, 
1970, that she had attended a meeting in 
Connecticut at which a plan “to kidnap 
—in our terminology make a citizen's ar- 
rest of—someone like Henry Kissinger” 
was discussed. He was picked “because 
of his influence as policymaker yet sans 
Cabinet status, he would not be as much 
protected as one of the bigger wigs,” and 
because “he is a bachelor, which would 
mean if he were so guarded, he would be 
anxious to have unguarded moments 
where he could carry on his private af- 
fairs—titerally & figuratively.” The letter 
suggests that the plan was to hold Kis- 
singer for about a week, perhaps kidnap 
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A phenomenal impact on TV, 
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some other “bigwigs of liberal ilk,” stage 
a mock political trial, film it—and then 
release everyone and deliver the film to 
the television stations. “The impact of 
such a thing would be phenomenal,” the 
letter says. 

The kidnapers, according to the letter, 
would also demand the end of B-52 
bombing in Indochina and the release of 
“political prisoners” held in U.S. jails, 
apparently a reference to youths convict- 
ed of draft evasion and crimes related to 
radical activities. The letter indicates that 
the writer had no illusions that the de- 
mands would be met. But if the plot were 
not attempted, it said, someone else 
might do it “badly,” and it would “end in 
fiasco or violence & killing.” 

Passionate. According to the Govern- 
ment, a reply by Father Berrigan termed 
the project “brilliant but grandiose.” 
Kidnaping any more than just Kissinger, 
said this letter, would require too much 
manpower. Continued the letter: “Why 
not grab the Brain Child, treat him de- 
cently but tell him nothing of his fate 
—or tell him his fate hinges on release of 
polfitical] people or cessation of air 
strikes in Laos. Then have batteries of 
movement people—Brain Child blind- 
folded—engage him on policy. Get it 
filmed and recorded. One thing should be 
implanted in that pea brain—that re- 
spectable murderers like himself are no 
longer inviolable. And that if he doesn’t 
work to humanize policy, the likes of him 
will be killed by less scrupulous people. 
Finally, that political prisoners are the 
best guarantee of his sweet skin’s safety, 
and that he better get them out of jail.” 

The letter includes an ambiguous ref- 
erence to the possibility that murder 
can flow from a political kidnaping and 
adds; “When I refer to murder, it is 
not to prohibit it absolutely . . . it is mere- 
ly to observe that one has set the prec- 
edent, and that later on, when govm’'t 
resistance to this sort of thing stiffens, 
men will be killed.” 

The tone of the letters is warm. At 
one point, the Berrigan letter addresses 
Sister Elizabeth as “love,” and the Gov- 
ernment is known to possess other Iet- 
ters of a more passionate and poetic 
character. How did the Government get 
these letters? They were carried in and 
out of the prison by Boyd Douglas, 30, 
a prisoner serving time for passing bad 
checks, pointing a gun at an FBI agent, 
and violating his parole on a previous 
fraud conviction. Douglas was trusted 
enough by prison officials to be al- 
lowed to leave his cell daily to attend his- 
tory and political science classes at Buck- 
nell University, also in Lewisburg. Doug- 
las charmed at least two coeds, told 
one he was dying of cancer and want- 
ed to marry her to gain “six to twelve 
months of happiness.” He even had 
an off-campus apartment, where he kept 
modish clothes. Douglas also asked to 
meet members of the campus peace 
movement, and they seemed to accept 
him. He became friendly, too, with Ber- 
rigan in the prison. 

Douglas carried letters out of the pris- 
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CALIFORNIA TEEN-AGER’S VIEW OF HOUSING DILEMMA 
Maintaining the barriers against blacks. 


on to Bucknell. Knowing that what he 
was doing was illegal, he protected him- 
self by copying each letter he handled 
on a campus duplicating machine. The 
letters were in double envelopes. The 
outer envelope was addressed and mailed 
to acquaintances of Sister Elizabeth in 
New York, who then conveyed the in- 
ner envelope to the nun. Letters to Ber- 
rigan were handled similarly—mailed 
to friends Douglas had made on the 
Bucknell campus. He picked them up 
from his friends, duplicated them, and 
normally also had coeds copy them 
into his course notebooks, which would 
be less conspicuous if prison guards 
searched him. He usually retained the 
originals and kept his own mimeco- 
graphed copies in a briefcase, which he 
left cither on campus or in the apart- 
ment of coed friends. 

No Violence. One theory of how 
Douglas became an informer was that 
guards became suspicious that he might 
be carrying letters when they found a let- 
ter in Father Berrigan’s cell. The FBI 
confronted Douglas, and he turned over 
his copies. He then proceeded to de- 
liver future letters to the FBI. It seems 
likely, however, that the defense will con- 
tend that Douglas was not discovered 
passing the letters, but that he was plant- 
ed at Bucknell by the FBI as an in- 
former on campus radicals. So far, de- 
fense attorneys will only say, as did 
Leonard Boudin last week, that release 
of the letters “violates standards of fair 
procedure and rules of the court.” 

The Government contends that the 
letters are authentic. If so, a kidnap 
plot certainly was discussed, although 
it is also clear that no violence to Kis- 
singer was planned. The notion of kid- 
naping Kissinger and grilling him while 
cameras grind and tunnel explosions pro- 
vide a sonic background seems a fan- 
ciful and irrational exercise for well- 
educated clerics. But to the Government, 
at least, the matter is too serious to be 
dismissed as the surrealistic musings of 
excited crusaders. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
Votes Against the Poor 


In its latest strict construction of the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court last 
week went a long way toward hin- 
dering the movement of blacks into 
white suburbs. It ruled that residents of 
a community may block public housing 
projects by voting them down. Although 
a disproportionate share of the poor 
are black, and public housing is often 
the only kind of decent suburban hous- 
ing blacks can afford, the court saw noth- 
ing wrong with antihousing referendums. 
Mere economic discrimination, the court 
ruled in effect, is not unconstitutional. 

The 5-to-3 decision was the second 
in two weeks that gave Southerners rea- 
son to charge that the Supreme Court 
is helping to perpetuate a dual stan- 
dard of public policy on racial matters 
by pressing for integration in the South 
and not in the North. The first was a rul- 
ing that busing can be used to in- 
tegrate schools if school officials have 
created segregated systems—as_ they 
have in much of the South. Northern 
schools, which are often segregated be- 
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cause many are in racially homogeneous 
neighborhoods, are another matter, said 
the court. Last week's decision will make 
it more difficult to break up those neigh- 
borhood patterns and thus achieve a bet- 
ter racial balance in Northern schools. 

Devotion to Democracy. At issue in 
the second case was the constitutionality 
of a California law requiring a refer- 
endum on all low-rent public housing 
projects before any land for the hous- 
ing is acquired or construction started. 
In 1968, San Jose voters vetoed a city 
council decision to build 1,000 public 
housing units in predominantly white 
areas, and 41 welfare families claimed 
that this violated the equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment. A fed- 
eral district court agreed. But Justice 
Hugo Black, writing for the Supreme 
Court majority, held that “referendums 
demonstrate devotion to democracy, not 
to bias, discrimination or prejudice.” 
The California law, he added, does not 
rest on “distinctions based on race.” 

Justice Thurgood Marshall dissented. 
The law, he said, imposes “a substantial 
burden solely on the poor” in violation 
of the amendment. The Justice Depart- 
ment, which had argued with Southern 
lawyers against unlimited busing in the 
school case, lost again. This time its at- 
torneys argued in behalf of the com- 
plaining welfare families. 

The decision dismayed most propo- 
nents of public housing—to say nothing 
of construction-industry executives and 
labor-union officials. For public housing 
has become a large and profitable busi- 
ness. Housing authorities are now oper- 
ating in 4,000 U.S. communities, super- 
vising 865,000 low-income dwelling 
units for 2,800,000 residents. But eight 
states have referendum laws similar to 
California's, There is no longer any legal 
doubt that these laws may now be used 
to prevent new public projects. More 
such laws are expected to be passed. 

Sewers and Schools. Even without a 
referendum, most low-rent projects in- 
cite angry debates as soon as a site is se- 
lected. Too many people, observes San 
Francisco Planning Consultant Larry 
Livingston, put public housing in the 
same category as “sewers and noisy 
schools—everybody recognizes that you 
have to have them, but nobody wants to 
be next to them.” Chicago Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley contends that many of his 
city’s large housing projects would not 
have been built if they had required vot- 
er approval. “We don’t need referen- 
dums,” he says. “We need understand- 
ing.” Coincidentally, the decision was an- 
nounced just as California was ending a 
“Fair Housing Week,” which included a 
Los Angeles exhibit of art work express- 
ing the attitudes of teen-aged students to- 
ward housing problems. 

The court decision means that hous- 
ing authority officials and the poor must 
now wage political campaigns to get 
each project approved. The trouble is, 
says M. Justin Herman, head of the 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency, 
“they are not equipped to do it.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Return of a Texas Twister 

In Richard Nixon's Washington, John 
Connally is a throwback to the Lyn- 
donesque. He chews the last bit of meat 
off his pork chops with both elbows on 
the table and sometimes speaks in the 
earthy parables of L.B.J.’s Pedernales 
folklore. Observing the shrewd, assertive 
style that Connally brought to Wash- 
ington as Secretary of the Treasury, Al- 
abama’s Congressman George Andrews 
breathed a sigh of déja vu: “You look 
very much like an arm twister. In fact, 
somebody said you look almost like his 
twin brother.” Says Connally with an in- 
nocent smile: “I'm just an old country 
boy. I learned a long time ago, I’m not 
smart enough to be devious.” 

Being the house Democrat, albeit a 
conservative one, in Nixon’s Cabinet 
has left Connally in a position of By- 
zantine ambiguity that even L.B.J.’s po- 
litical godson may find complex, Un- 
doubtedly ambitious for higher office, 
even the presidency, Connally continues 
to pay his dues as a Democrat and 
lunch with his party friends; recently 
he sent $500 to a Democratic fund rais- 
ing dinner. He has also blandly pre- 
dicted that Nixon will be re-elected in 
1972 and increasingly asserted himself 
as an aggressive defender of the G.O.P. 
Administration’s economics, the issue 
that could determine the outcome of 
the 1972 presidential election. 

Self-Portrait. In a speech before the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce last week, 
Connally, without mentioning names, at- 
tacked such possible Democratic can- 
didates as Edmund Muskie, Birch Bayh 
and George McGovern for their crit- 
icism of the President's planned tax 
cuts for business. There was some in- 
advertent humor in Connally’s sneer at 
Democratic “aspirants for high office 
or politically oriented economists who 
were once close to power and long to re- 
turn.” Connally, as a protégé of L.B.J., 
Secretary of the Navy under John Ken- 
nedy and now one of the most forceful 
members of Nixon's Cabinet, might have 
been doodling a self-portrait. 

As soon as the President announced 
Connally’s appointment, politicians and 
columnists theorized that Nixon might 
dump Spiro Agnew from the 1972 
G.O.P. ticket and name Connally in his 
place. A relatively conservative Texan, 
presumably Connally would not offend 
Agnew’s followers. If the Republicans 
won, then Connally conceivably might 
find himself in 1976, at a presidentially 
mature 59, heading the G.O.P. national 
ticket. The idea is farfetched, although 
Connally may have indulged it in the pri- 
vacy behind his hard, savvy eye. 

Texas Judo. Nixon, of course, has 
many more immediate uses for Con- 
nally’s talents. Although he has proved 
a quick study at his new job, Connally 
believes he can hire all the expertise he 
needs to help him run the Treasury. 
His larger assignment is to apply his par- 
ticular form of Texas judo on direct or- 


ders from the President, with whom he 
consults at least once a week. Says one 
White House aide: “He's going to be 
the best public relations man this Ad- 
ministration ever had.” 

Connally is actually a smoother, 
board-room version of Lyndon Johnson, 
more deliberative in style and, of 
course, lacking the patronage and pow- 
er that L.B.J. commanded as President. 
His first mission for Nixon was to try 
to repair the damage done to Lockheed 
Aircraft’s Tri-Star project when Rolls- 
Royce, the contractor for the plane’s 
jet engine, announced bankruptcy. Con- 
nally discreetly bullied the British into 
propping up Rolls with funds, then 
turned to Lockheed. On Connally’s ad- 
vice, Lockheed’s chairman of the board, 
Dan Haughton, traveled the nation or- 
ganizing financial support from banks 
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CONNALLY & FED RESERVE’S ARTHUR BURNS 
Throwback to the Lyndonesque. 


and further orders from customers. 
“Tree all your possums at once, Dan,” 
Connally counseled. 

Needle's Eye. For all of Connally’s ef- 
forts, however, the project cannot con- 
tinue unless Congress agrees to under- 
write $250 million in financing for Lock- 
heed. That lobbying job may tax the 
Secretary's persuasive powers—as he 
knows, having argued unsuccessfully for 
the SST. This week Connally is ex- 
pected to recommend to the Government 
a guaranteed loan to Lockheed. 

It is as broker in the Democratic Con- 
gress that Nixon counts on Connally. 
When it -gets down to the bargaining 
stages, Connally will be trying to coax 
the President's revenue-sharing program 
past the opposition of Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, a task that may prove to 
be the equivalent of ramming a copy 
of the federal budget through the eye 
of a needle. Connally has also taken 
over as a chief salesman of Nixon’s Gov- 
ernment-reorganization program. 

Connally’s entrance into Nixonian 
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Washington three months ago left both 
Republicans and Democrats startled and 
bemused by his aggressive talents. Said 
an old Texas friend: “He’s not going to 
run the Treasury, he’s going to run the 
Government.” Since then, he has learned 
that the waters do not always part at 
his bidding. For example, Connally has 
been forced into a two month war of at- 
trition with the White House staff to 
find an acceptable new Internal Rev- 
enue Service chief. 

But even such intramural controver- 
sies leave Connally, a tough and single- 
minded man, with blood in his eye 
and, as far as anyone knows, an un- 
diminished if unspoken ambition. After 
a Democratic Party dinner for Connally 
last March, a former Cabinet member 
whispered to an old colleague from the 
L.B.J. White House: “Can this country 
stand another Lyndon Johnson?” 
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built a large fund of credibility even 
among his targets. Last week Time Cor- 
respondent Hays Gorey caught up with 
Nader at the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Colorado Springs, where he was ad- 
dressing the student body. In an in- 
terview rare for its direction, Gorey 
spoke with Nader at length about his 
life, his motivations and his work. 
Natural Rebel. Says Nader: “Well, 
everything begins with the parents. It 
has to be because of them that I have 
never felt pressured by the existing sta- 
tus symbols. Actually I had a casual up- 
bringing. What my parents taught, they 
taught inductively. They knew it was nat- 
ural for children to rebel. So they didn’t 
talk at us or particularly to us. Just 
around us, and we listened. They came 
here [from Lebanon] to be in a land of 
justice, and they saw justice declining.” 
The concept of beleaguered justice 
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NADER SPEAKING AT MINNESOTA‘S ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE 
Creating a new professional citizen role. 


CONSUMERISM 
Nader on Nader 


Ralph Nader may have discovered 
perpetual motion. Now in his sixth year 
as the nation’s foremost consumer cham- 
pion, he is busier than ever, speaking 
on campuses, recruiting raiders and is- 
Suing reports. In recent months Nader 
and his associates have released studies 
on pollution of the Savannah River, 
the condition of nursing homes, and na- 
tionwide water pollution. Two  inves- 
tigations have resulted in books: One 
Life, One Physician and What to Do 
—An Action Manual for Lemon Own- 
ers. Forthcoming, among other things, 
are reports On occupational health and 
safety, the antitrust division of the De- 
partment of Justice, and California land 
policy. Though at first Nader's charges 
often seemed extreme and wildly ex- 
aggerated, he has so often been right 
and so seldom off base that he has 
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has remained with Nader ever since. 
At age four, he used to listen to law- 
yers argue cases at the courthouse in 
Winsted, Conn., where his father runs 
a restaurant and bakery. By age eight, 
he conceived of the lawyer as a de- 
fender of the people, and determined 
to be one. “But when I really decided 
what I wanted to do,” he recalls, “was 
when I was at Harvard Law School. 
All the courses trained us how to de- 
fend corporations. I wondered where 
the lawyers for the ordinary people were 
being trained, and discovered that they 
weren't.” 

The ideas took time to mature and 
more time to put into effect, but Nader 
has been unerring in his dedication to 
his original precepts. “You know, a lot 
of people just don’t care what's being 
done to them, Others do care and ask, 
‘What can I do?’ We are living the an- 
swer. We are creating a new professional 
citizen role. We are developing a re- 


form goal that is noninstitutional | 


; y not de. 
pendent on institutional power corpo. 
rate or government]. In this country 


we long ago perfected ways to give 
resentation and help to the special! 
terests, Now we need to concentrate 
how to help the nonspecial interests 

“Something else that’s important: I 
think we're showing that people can de- 
velop independent powers of Persuasion, 
And six years ago, there really were no 
independent sources of reliable infor. 
mation outside the Government and in- 
dustry. Now you have several Bob 
Choate—the one who disclosed the jow 
nutritional value of breakfast cereals 
—is one. I think we've had somethin 
to do with things like that.” 

Not to Be Loved. Nader's gift is not 
one of personal mien. His narrow-lg- 
pelled, ever rumpled suits and too short 
sideburns make no concession to the gen- 
erally young, liberal audience he ad- 
dresses, What Nader radiates is pure 
purpose, an almost fanatical sincerity. 
He asks nothing for himself, financially 
or politically, and is virtually monastic 
in his private life. Though he earns 
more than $100,000 a year in hono- 
rariums, he lives on less than $5,000 in 
one room of a boardinghouse, minus a 
car and television. The rest of the mon- 
ey goes into his investigations. 

Isn't this ascetic existence carrying 
things a bit too far? “Dollars have nev- 
er been the prime thing,” Nader says, 
“It's always been boring to think about 
money. What we're doing is getting 
along on the sheer power of the idea; 
the idea of more justice for, and less ex- 
ploitation of, the ordinary individual 

“If you want to be loved, you'll be co- 
opted. People often ask me how I choose 
people to work with me. Well, you start 
off by saying they have to be bright, hard- 
working, the usual traits. But the one key 
probably is how willing they are not to 
be loved. We've had raiders who will 
start off on an investigation, say, of the 
Food and Drug Administration; and af- 
ter a while one or two come back and say 
the people over there were so nice to 
them that they just can't write reports 
that are critical.” 

How can he detect someone anxious 
to be loved before hiring him? “You 
can’t. But there’s no problem of casing 
them out. They ease themselves out 
They can’t perform.” 

To Love. But can Nader be so harsh, 
almost unfeeling in his dedication? Just 
as it begins to appear so, he sits back 
and muses: “It’s more important to love 
than to want to be loved. What would 
happen to me if I went out to Jim 
Roche's [chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Motors] house to dinner, for !- 
stance? Well, pretty soon it’s Ralph and 
Jim, and pretty soon there's a report 
coming out on G.M., and someone says; 
‘You know you can't do this to Jim. Re- 
member those great dinners at his house 
Not to good old Jim.’ Well, there tt 'S 
—the most important quality for this 
kind of work is to have no anxiety [0 
be loved.” 
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THE FABLES AND FOI! I 


The John Hertz fiasco that revolutionized 
vacation travel. 


TD 


NO THANKS 
| ALREADY 
HAVE ONE 


SAY FELLA, 
WANT To RENT 
A SWELL CAR 
ON YouR” 
VACATION? 


@ Hertz Syxtem, Inc. 1971 


NE day in 1927, John Hert 


had a brainstorm. 


He decided to rent cars at vaca- 


tion resorts. “Vacationers are 

looking for fun,” he said. “We'll 

rent them cars like hot cakes.” 
Counting his chickens, he set 


up shop at a popular resort in Cal- 


ifornia. 


Months went by without a 
rental. 


“What's going on out there?” 
Hertz muttered, packing for Cali- 
fornia. 

It didn’t take him long to find 
out. They acationers were driving 
their own cars. 


XGU DON’T JUST 


a eg om 

‘There's only one solution,” 
Hertz said. ‘Make them leave 
their cars at home.” 

The next day, they say, he 
wrote the first Hertz ad ever. 

“Take a train,” it said. “And 
rent a Ford from Hertz when you 
get there.” 

It was the dawn of a new day 
in vacations. 

Today it’s airplanes instead of 
trains. 


But John Hertz’s idea of rent- 


ing acar when you get there hasn't 
changed. 
That’s why you'll find a Hertz 


office at every airport you're apt 
to fly to. And why we give maps 
and travel brochures. And why 
we have special Hertz vacation 
rates that make our quiet Fords 
and other new cars easy to afford. 

It’s part of what made us num- 
ber 1 back in the days of John 
Hertz. 

It’s part of what keeps us num- 
ber 1 today. 





What a good time 
for all the good things of a Kent. 
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THE AGE OF TOUCHINESS 


A proper image is a matter of civil 
rights. 
—P. Vincent Landi 
Italian-American spokesman 


O history’s roster of metaphysicians 

must now be added the Italian-Amer- 
ican Civil Rights League. By a bloodless 
coup—metaphysics instead of machine 
guns—the league recently declared: The 
Mafia doesn’t exist. In effect, the league 
lined Cosa Nostra up against the wall 
and stared right through it. 

The simplicity, the purity of the idea 
has proven irresistible. After being pick- 
eted and besieged by mail. the Justice 
Department became the league's first 
convert. Attorney General John Mitchell 
agreed to deport the Mafia—as a word, 
that is. In a confidential memo the Mitch- 
ell kiss of death was to be reserved not 
for the Mob, but for all Justice De- 
partment employees who used the terms 
Mafia and Cosa Nostra officially. The 
league subsequently persuaded the film 
makers of The Godfather, which is about 
practically nothing but the Mafia, to ex- 
cise the hated term from their screen- 
play. That was a feat roughly compa- 
rable to composing a history of World 
War II without mentioning Nazis. 

s 

Behind the “don’t-mention-Mafia” 
campaign, behind the talk about promot- 
ing an “image of law-abiding Ameri- 
cans,” are two intriguing social forces. 
One, breathing heavily, is a positive lust 
for respectability, The irony is that the 
men of the Mafia, for reasons of camou- 
flage, have arrived at the life-style of the 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. But the 
double irony is that propriety has now 
become its own parody. While the chil- 
dren of the league labor to prove how 
sober, hard-working, puritanical they 
are, the children of the Mayflower, 
dressed in a travesty of the 1930s’ Ital- 
ian-gangster wardrobe, are straining 
twice as hard (from Swiss ski lodges to 
Caribbean beaches) to prove they are, at 
heart, impulsive Latin playboys. 

The other and more significant force 
is a new style of sensitivity or perhaps 
paranoia. It is best articulated by Come- 
dian Flip Wilson. In his familiar televi- 
sion routine, a dialogue is going famous- 
ly, fairly humming with jolly good will. 
Then the other party touches Flip—a 
friendly clap on the shoulder, a matey 
hand on the sleeve. Wilson recoils like a 
Prussian who has been slapped. An ex- 
pression of non-negotiable hostility does 
a slow freeze across his face. In a rising 
falsetto he cries: “Don’t touch me! Don’t 
you ever touch me!” Wilson is not just 
self-mocking the compulsive suspicion of 
a black being pushed around again in a 
white world. In the last analysis. with his 
quite-literal touchiness, Flip is standing 
in for most of us. 

This seems to be both the Age of 
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Touchiness and the Age of the Belea- 
guered Minority. Blacks. Jews. Jehovah's 
Witnesses. Women. The Very Young. 
The Very Old. Homosexuals. Suburban- 
ites. People from Philadelphia. Who does 
not qualify? Never have Americans been 
so willfully aware of belonging to one 
minority or another, never have they 
been so defensive and so belligerent 
about it. Not a day passes but new and 
ever touchier minorities surface. 

Feeling oppressed, in fact, has be- 
come something of a national sport 
with its own succinct rules. A posture 
of unequivocal outrage is de rigueur. 
An oppressed minority need not in- 
clude in its title the lawyer-thrilling term 


NBC-TV 





COMEDIAN FLIP WILSON® 


anti-defamation league. But it helps, es- 
pecially at the top of the stationery 
when one writes letters to the New 
York Times. The decisive moment of 
victory in the game is not when an op- 
pressed minority gets off the defensive 
but when it puts everybody else on the 
defensive. When, like the Italians with 
their anti-Mafia crusade, it makes oth- 
ers not only act but talk and think the 
way it wants them to. 
° 

At that point, of course, the oppressed 
minority becomes an oppressive minor- 
ity—and there is no escape. The Italian 
Americans dare make no jokes about 
homosexuals; the p.r. men for the Gay 
Liberation Front have their stationery 
drawn and ready. And if the G.L.F. 
knows what is good for it, it will make 
no nasty cracks about those Oriental ac- 
tors who recently accused Broadway of 
discriminating against them. 

Minorities in the U.S. are, of course, 


® As his favorite character, Geraldine. 


oppressed and persecuted. But to define 
this reality in terms of “image,” to 
argue that the use of familiar words de- 
scribing familiar facts constitutes “per- 
secution,” only trivializes the ideals of 
equality and social justice. When touchy 
minorities turn hypersensitive and over- 
react to ethnic slights (some real, some 
imaginary), they succeed only in trans- 
forming tolerance into a subtle new 
form of hypocrisy, more mouthed piety 
than reform of the heart. 

Does it really serve truth to pretend 
that Italians have had no connection 
with the Mafia? And what difference 
does it make if they did? It is obvious 
to the point of boredom that, despite 
this connection, the vast majority of Ital- 
ian Americans are law-abiding citizens. 
What is gained by pretending that Jews 
and blacks and Armenians are nor dif- 
ferent from one another, or that they 
lack racial and ethnic characteristics? 
What cause is helped when oppressive 
minorities declare that only black com- 
ics can tell jokes about blacks, or only 
Jews jokes about Jews? The babble of 
competing minorities drowns out the le- 
gitimate cries of agony. The cancer vic- 
tims of American society are put in 
danger of taking their place in line be- 
hind the poison ivy cases. 

. 

It may be time for a new oppressed mi- 
nority to arise against the other op- 
pressed minorities: the Nader's Raiders 
of ethnicity, blowing the whistle on nar- 
row aims and self-serving performances. 
To measure the dead-end futility of the 
touchiness game, one must imagine the 
final absurdity. The year is 2000, and a 
new oppressed minority has surfaced. 
Chapters are formed, stationery is 
bought. Letters are typed to the New 
York Times: 

To the Editor: 

A racial cliché damaging to our mi- 
nority image has lied its way into the 
American mind. In films, in plays, in nov- 
els, the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
is consistently portrayed as an elderly, 
square parent-type, a money-oriented 
materialist who cares more about his 
electromobile than his wife and children. 

This vicious stereotype has nothing 
to do with the facts. You should be lead- 
ing the media in correcting this subtle 
act of bigotry. Instead, within the past 
two montis, you have used a_pejo- 
rative name—an_ insect’s name!—13 
times in’ stories dealing with our 
minority. 

We are making every effort to re- 
main nonviolent. But our patience ts 
being exhausted. You have been warned. 
Don't call us WASP. Don't you ever 
call us WASP. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Order of the Sons of 
England in America 

® Melvin Maddocks 
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lunger into an 
tire at a pressure 


of 5372 in. lbs. without rupturing it. 


Tire rupture can rob you of thousands of miles of 
tread life. To help prevent it, you need strong tires. 


Like Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 fiberglass belted tires. 


They're built with two tough fiberglass belts 


bonded onto a Vicron polyester cord body. These fiber- 


glass belts, placed under the tread, help keep sharp 
objects from penetrating the tire carcass. Also, give 
you rupture protection where it’s needed most. 


Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 tires survive one of the in- 
dustry’s toughest testing programs. A program which 
includes 54 probing laboratory tests and a hard run 
with an independent test fleet. 

On the fleet they're run for thousands of miles. 

Over all kinds of roads. Which helps assure that 
you'll get the mileage that’s built into every Atlas Ply- 
cron 2 plus 2 tire. 





So l feel more secure riding over a 
nit nap arlene ier ao 


You can get a set at any of the 50,000 leading FIBERGLASS BELTED 


service stations that carry Atlas tires, batteries and 
accessories. 
And remember, all our products are built with 


the strength of Atlas. PLYCRON 2 plus 2 
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You’re miles ahead riding on the strength of Atlas. 
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Indochina: A Generation of Refugees 


HE abbreviated Teletype messages 

dribble endlessly into offices in Sai- 
gon, printing out the cold statistics of 
blood and violence. At times the tempo 
is feverish, at times sluggish: 


22 APRIL 71 2300 HRS. TAN LONG 
HAMLET, NHON AN VILLAGE, AN 
NHON DISTRICT, UNKNOWN NO. VC 
(VIET CONG) INFILTRATED HAMLET, 
KILLED TWO CIV AND KIDNAPED THE 
HAMLET CHIEF AND HIS WIFE. 


24 APRIL 71 0400 HRS, CAI SON 
AGROVILLE, PHONG PHU VILLAGE, 
BINH DINH DISTRICT. VC ATTACKED 
RECEPTION CENTER OF REFUGEES 
FROM CAMBODIA. KILLING 3 CADRES. 
4 ARVN. WOUNDING 3 CADRES AND 10 
REFUGEES. 


SAIGON, MAY | (AP)—US B-52 
BOMBERS FLEW MISSIONS IN SOUTH 
VIET NAM'S NORTHERN SECTOR FOR 
THE THIRD STRAIGHT DAY, AIMING 
BOMB DROPS AT DIRT ROADS AND 
TRAILS USED BY THE ENEMY. FOUR 
FLIGHTS OF THE EIGHT-ENGINE JETS, 
A TOTAL OF 12 PLANES, UNLOADED 
360 TONS OF EXPLOSIVES .. .« 


These relentless bulletins are part of 
a chronicle of immense human suffering 
caused, with a hammer-and-anvil effect, 
by both Viet Cong terrorism and U.S. 
firepower. The victim of that disaster is 
the civilian population, all too easily 
overlooked amid the concern for Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese military ca- 
sualties. In the process, millions of ci- 
vilians, the innocent and largely silent 





VIETNAMESE MOTHER & CHILDREN ESCAPING BOMBARDMENT (1969) 


victims, have been killed, injured or ren- 
dered homeless. In South Viet Nam 
alone, there have been an_ estimated 
1.050,000 civilian casualties, including 
325,000 dead, since 1965. Reliable fig- 
ures on civilian losses are not available 
for Cambodia, but it is estimated that 
10,000 Laotian civilians have been killed 
and 20,000 injured since the heavy air 
war over Laos began in early 1969. 

Of the survivors, vast numbers dis- 
placed by the terror and the bombs 
have moved to special camps or have 
taken refuge in the filthy shantytowns 
of cardboard and corrugated tin that em- 
brace the outskirts of all the major cit- 
ies. A few find ways to earn a little 
money, although jobs are harder to find 
now that the G.Ls are leaving Viet 
Nam. Most are merely waiting for the 
chance to go home. 

The war's most ubiquitous—and most 
poignant—victims are the children (see 
color pages). Some are orphaned, some 
maimed, some merely lost. Only 50% at- 
tend the first three grades in school. A 
professor at Saigon University remarks, 
“When I was growing up, the rice fields 
were full of herons and cranes. These 
are things I can never show my chil- 
dren.” Denied their traditional birthright, 
many of Viet Nam’s youngsters are 
spending their childhood cooped up in 
cities that have become seemingly per- 
manent bomb shelters. 

Rise of Urbanization. Nobody knows 
for certain how many refugees there 
are, but it is generally believed that 
about one-third of the 27 million peo- 
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ple who live in Indochina have been driv- 
en from their homes. 

> In South Viet Nam, according to Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy’s Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Refugees, which has been 
investigating the problem since 1965. 
the total number of refugees has reached 
6,000,000. 

> In Laos (pop. 3,000,000), some 700,- 
000 people have been displaced since 
1962. Many fled from their homes last 
year when North Vietnamese and Pa- 
thet Lao forces recaptured the Plain of 
Jars after ten days of fighting. Others 
have been driven from their villages by 
U.S. bombs. The terror of the Laotian 
bombings has been reflected in a series 
of refugees’ drawings collected by Fred 
Branfman, formerly of the International 
Voluntary Services (see page 25). 

> In Cambodia, the refugee problem is 
less severe because the war there is 
scarcely a year old, The population of 
Phnom-Penh, the capital, has grown by 
400,000, but the city has absorbed them 
gracefully. “The refugee problem hasn't 
surfaced yet,” says a Western diplomat. 
“Give it another year.” Moreover, since 
far less land is owned by absentee land- 
lords than in Viet Nam, the average 
Cambodian peasant is less apt to leave 
it in moments of stress, and more anx- 
ious to return to it when the fighting 
eases. Cambodia's most serious refugee 
problem has been the plight of the eth- 
nic Vietnamese, who became the target 
of war-inflamed hatred last year. About 
200,000 have been repatriated to Viet 
Nam; tens of thousands of others re- 
main in fetid camps in Cambodia. 

The reasons for the massive displace- 
ment of civilians have been debated as 
heatedly as any of the basic tenets of 
the war, U.S. officials maintain that 
most of the problem in Viet Nam was 
created by the Ter offensive of 1968 
and other Viet Cong harassment of in- 
nocent villagers. U.S. antiwar groups in- 
sist with equal fervor that the problem 
has been created solely by American pol- 
icies and bombs. Both sides in the bit- 
ter struggle have played a role in turn- 
ing a proud, independent rural people 
into a displaced urban population, and 
the process is far from over. 

Free-Fire Zones. The nature of the 
guerrilla war precipitated the dislocation. 
Viet Cong tactics derived with bloody 
logic from the Maoist metaphor that 
compared the guerrilla to a fish in the 
sea of humanity. Viet Cong terrorists 
viewed village officials as legitimate tar- 
gets and the murder of innocent peas- 
ants as ideologically justified. “It is bet- 
ter to kill ten innocent persons,” ac- 
cording to a Radio Hanoi slogan, “than 
to let one guilty person escape.” Count- 
less peasants fled their homes to escape 
terrorism. U.S. military power accel- 
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Wounded young Vietnamese girl at Quaker center in Quang Ngai. 
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Refugee Vietnamese children from Cambodia in camp at Binh Thuy. 
Mine explosion victim at rehabilitation center. | Baby at orphanage in Can Tho. 





Montagnard mother and child at resettlement camp. 


Undernourished child at Quang Ngai provincial hospital. 











Boys pitching coins at Tay Loc orphanage in Hué. 





Youngsters rummaging through garbage can in Saigon 





A 33-year-old woman: “Every day and 
night the planes dropped bombs on us 
until there were no houses at all. The 


erated the process. In adapting tradi- 
tional weaponry to guerrilla warfare. 
military strategists placed heavy reliance 
on body counts and too little emphasis 
on the lives of innocent civilians. 

Vast areas of Indochina beyond the 
urban centers are “free-fire zones,” 
where any moving person can be fair 
game. In the late 1960s, brigade-size 
units regularly crunched through the 
countryside on search-and-destroy mis- 
sions: during the same period, artillery 
laced patterns of “H & I” (harassment 
and interdiction) fire from dusk until 
dawn, throwing tons of shells at village 
crossroads that might—or might not 
—be used as routes for infiltration. 
Bombs still fall from unseen planes with- 
out warning; some inevitably land in 
the wrong place, others in the right 
place but on the wrong people. Bu- 
reaucratic demands for a show of al- 
lied progress on the basis of “hamlet- 
evaluation systems” have sometimes en- 
couraged officials to evacuate villages 
unnecessarily, In early April, 650 peo- 
ple were removed from a Viet Cong-con- 
trolled valley south of Quang Ngai city. 
A_ U.S. senior adviser subsequently 
charged that the real motive behind the 
exercise was not a military need but a de- 
sire to eliminate the “V"-rated (Viet 
Cong-controlled) hamlets and thus im- 
prove the overall rating of Quang Ngai 
province. 

Children of War. The streets of Sai- 
gon contain an incredible panoply of 
Hieronymus Bosch _ figures—limbless 
veterans stumping about in camouflaged 
fatigues. hideously napalmed women 
nursing children on the sidewalks, deaf- 
mute prostitutes selling their wares in 
sign language, and lepers holding hats 
in gnarled, swollen hands. But few are 
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cows and buffalo were dead, and you 
could see only the red ground. 1 think 
of this time and still 1 am afraid.” 


more poignant than the ever-present 
“street children.” 

By day, these Asian Oliver Twists 
scratch out a living by pimping and ped- 
dling drugs to American G.Ls, stealing 
the watches and shining the shoes of 
American civilians, and always trying 
—but not always succeeding—in keep- 
ing a footfall ahead of the police. By 
night, they make a bed out of a door 
stoop. windowsill or car seat, with a dis- 
carded magazine under their heads and 
an army poncho for cover. 

Most of their parents are dead, the vic- 
tims of bullets and bombs. Some of 
the street kids are the illegitimate off- 
spring of American G.Ls (unlike the 
French government, the U.S. has never 


A 15-year-old boy: “My uncle 
hurt when the airplanes shot him. My 
aunt helped him apply medicine, but 


was 


provided aid for such children or their 
mothers). The street kids are among 
the most innocent of the war's victims, 
and the most neglected. One of the few 
people who have tried to give them a 
roof and a purpose is Richard Hughes, 
an ex-actor from Boston, who has cre- 
ated five “project homes” for them. 

How Many Tears? Each boy's life 
story is a vignette of the war. Hua Ket, 
12, survived an attack on his village by 
U.S. planes because he was playing in 
a distant field; an old woman sent him 
to Saigon, and for three years he shined 
shoes and slept on the streets until he 
moved to Hughes’ “Hope 5” hostel. 
After his father was killed by the Viet 
Cong, Nguyen Van Thanh, 12, ran away 
from his village and met a bar girl 
who brought him to Saigon; there he 
ran away again and moved to the streets. 
When Son (“Mountain”) was eight, his 
mother left him in an orphanage and dis- 
appeared to the U.S. with his father. 
He disliked the orphanage, partly be- 
cause of the harsh treatment and partly 
because of an air strike by U.S. planes 
that were trying to bomb a Viet Cong 
stronghold. Finally Son ran away and 
collected enough money by begging to 
buy a bus ticket to Saigon. 

Hughes has succeeded in helping 
many of his young charges, but failed 
with others. One boy, after attempting 
suicide at the age of 13, was killed in 
an accident two years later. In his pock- 
et his friends found a one-piaster note 
on which he had written “How many 
tears, how many drops of sweat?” Of 
the 200 kids to whom Hughes has giv- 
en refuge in the past year, no fewer 
than 15 have committed suicide. 

The war has had an equally brutal- 
izing effect on the young girls of Viet 
Nam. For them, marriage is an_ in- 
creasingly unattainable goal; families 
and clans have been scattered, eligible 
young men have been killed or are 
away at war. In the chaos of war and re- 
location, tens of thousands of girls have 





they feared he would die, and this led 
to the shedding of tears. They were al- 
ways afraid of being hit by planes.” 
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gone to the cities to become prostitutes, 
often lured by newspaper ads promising 
money, English-language lessons and 
good times to those who become bar 
“hostesses.” An astonishing number of 
Viet Nam’s 300,000 whores tell the 
same story: they live in fear that their 
family will find out the truth about the 
“city job” that pays far more than their 
parents ever earned. 

The effect of war on Viet Nam's pre- 
adolescents is just as devastating, The 
records of Saigon’s Center for Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgery are full of 
case histories of childhood gone awry. 
A 13-year-old named Truc was running 
in the fields outside Nha Trang when 
he stumbled upon a fountain pen. Shout- 
ing to his friends, he placed the pen in 
his mouth and bit into it; it turned out 
to be a Chinese-made plastique bomb 
that destroyed half his face. Similarly, 
a 15-year-old named An was raiding a 
garbage heap at the U.S. airbase at 
Tuy Hoa when he set off a mine that 
blew off both his legs. 


The center has operated on some 
3,000 children burned by napalm, white 
phosphorus (“Willie Pete” to the G.1L.s) 
or the highly flammable JP4 jet fuel 
that sometimes finds its way to the 
local black market as cooking fuel. Ear- 
lier this year, its doctors treated a 15- 
year-old girl whose hands had been 
cruelly burned by an incendiary bomb 
years before. “I'm convinced,” says the 
hospital's Dr. John Champlin, “that out 
in the bushes there are many people 
who'll come in after the war. We 
haven't hit 20% of the injuries yet.” 

Beginning of Debate. There is also 
the question of how many may have suf- 
fered genetic damage from the her- 
bicides used in defoliation. A cause- 
and-effect relationship has not been 
proved, But, says Champlin, “I do not 
know a doctor in this country who 
doesn’t think there is a higher inci- 
dence of birth defects in this generation 
than the last and who doesn’t attribute 
it to the use of herbicides.” 

The U.S. experience in Viet Nam 





has proved that, if guerrilla wars are to 
be fought at all, new ways must be de- 
vised to protect the innocent. The sub- 
ject has not attracted noticeable atten- 
tion in any of the Communist coun- 
tries that sponsor terrorism (see page 
28), but it is causing considerable con- 
cern in a U.S. shaken by the disclo- 
sures of My Lai and the general effect 
of the war on the Vietnamese pop- 
ulace. As a first step, Senator Kennedy 
recommended last week that the Pres- 
ident create a military-practices review 
board that would advise the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Said Kennedy: “There con- 
tinues to be a vast gap between the of- 
ficial policy of our Government and 
the performance in the field. We must re- 
solve that what has been done in In- 
dochina in America’s name will never 
happen again.” The subcommittee’s 
hearings may well represent the be- 
ginning of a national debate that will 
last as long as U.S. soldiers are fight- 
ing in Indochina and until the last ref- 
ugee has been resettled. 


The Agony of Going Home 


For most of South Viet Nam's displaced population, re- 
habilitation is years away, but a few have gone home al- 
ready under the government's “return to village” project. 
TIME Correspondent Jonathan Larsen visited two settlements 
in Quang Nam province last week. His report: 


HE narrow northern end of South Viet Nam once had the 

ethereal beauty of a Chinese scroll. The Annamese moun- 
tain chain sloped and plunged from the Laotian border east- 
ward into the tight flatiron plains that hugged the coast, gen- 
erating white water rivers and misty waterfalls. Woodcutters 
prowled the thick jungle at will looking for hardwood cinna- 
mon; hunters tracked boar and rabbit, and farmers tilled neat, 
geometric rice paddies in the rich lap of the foothills. 

Now that idyllic landscape has become one of the major 
battlefields of the longest war in American history. The moun- 
tain jungles have been cratered and burned and sprayed; the 
woodcutters and hunters have fled. The farmers have been 
driven east, their villages leveled and their fields scorched and 
abandoned. The people of Quang Nam province, once scat- 


tered like seed across the land, are now huddled together along 
the shoulders of new cement roads in huts made from U.S. ar- 
tillery crates. 


At Thanh Tay, 7,000 refugees are crowded into an area 
hardly big enough for a dozen water buffalo. Thanh Tay is 
Known as a “temporary resettlement camp,” but it has been 
in use since 1965, when the fishing village of Cam Hai was 
overrun by the Viet Cong. Its people now live in four long, tin- 
roofed sheds, in cubicles divided off like horse stalls; six to 
ten people occupy each stall. Ironically, peace has already re- 
turned to their former village, but their houses are occupied 
by the 2nd Korean Brigade, so the refugees will not be able 
to go home until the soldiers leave. 

In stark contrast to Thanh Tay, Phu Loc is a model return- 
to-village project. Its 200 families came back last April after 
spending several years as unregistered refugees. In earlier 
times, Phu Loc was a prosperous hamlet of brick houses on 
some of Quang Nam’s richest river land. Besides raising rice 
and corn, the farmers had their lucrative silk industry. 

The new houses of Phu Loc are made of artillery crates 
laid out in rigidly straight lines and bunched together for se- 
curity. In 1965, the area was completely burned by Amer- 
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TIN-ROOFED SHACKS OF PHU LOC 


ican bombs because the land was too rich to leave to the 
Communists. Today not a single tree or bamboo shoot 
grows there. Asked what he missed most from earlier times, 
the village chief replied: “The jack-fruit trees and the bam- 
boo. They gave us wood, fruit and shade. Now it will take 
at least five years for the trees to grow back.” 

. 

The area is only marginally secure. The village is for- 
tified like a cavalry compound in the old American West. 
Women and children venture beyond the village perimeters 
only by day, and then with care. “When the Americans 
were still here, the government cadre could go all the way 
to the river,”’ the chief recalled. “Now they can go only half- 
way.” Future security, he said, would depend on regular gov- 
ernment-troop operations. “If they have enough troops to 
make those operations, we will be safe. If they do not, we 
will be in trouble.” 

Nonetheless, the people of Phu Loc are better off than 
most of their former neighbors; it will take years and per- 
haps decades to bring back all of Quang Nam’s refugees. 
Even then, one wonders about the people. Squatting in 
their refugee camps with little gainful employment, thrown 
into an urban environment they can hardly understand or 
cope with, many have lost their grip on their traditions and val- 
ues. The land will mend, but what of the social fabric? In 
some places it is already tattered beyond repair, and the long- 
er those millions of refugees stay cooped up in their tin 
sheds, the more the fabric will unravel. 
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CAMBODIA 


And Now There Are Nine 

Like any good reporter, U.P.I. Cor- 
respondent Catherine M. Webb wanted 
to phone in the news. Emerging from 
the jungle along Cambodia's embattled 
Highway 4, the pretty New Zealander 
and five companions flagged down a 
Cambodian military vehicle and rode 
to a town 25 miles southwest of Phnom- 
Penh. There, Kate Webb—missing for 
24 days and widely presumed dead 
—rang up U.P.L.’s office in the capital 
and told her startled and relieved col- 
leagues that she was “alive and well.” 

On April 7, Kate, a Japanese cam- 
eraman, a Cambodian photographer and 
three Cambodian assistants vanished 
while covering some fierce fighting on 
Highway 4. Nine days later, Cambodian 
troops in the area found the bullet-torn 
and decomposing body of a Caucasian 
woman in a shallow grave: their dis- 
covery seemed to confirm fears that 
Kate had become the tenth journalist 
to die in Cambodia since the war spread 
there last spring (Time, May 3). 

Cornered the day after a Cambodian 
position they were visiting had been 
overrun, Webb and her companions were 
held by the Communists for three weeks 
in hideouts in the Elephant mountains 
southwest of Phnom-Penh. On_ the 
whole, she reported, the Communists 
“treated us well.” No one knows just 
why she was freed. No one may ever 
know the identity of the woman in the 
shallow grave. Following usual Cam- 
bodian army practice, the body was cre- 
mated on the spot. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Landslide for Stone Face 

South Korean President Chung Hee 
Park, 54, was so certain of victory in 
his bid for a third four-year term that 
while the vote was still being counted 
he journeyed to central Korea to give 
thanks at the shrine of the great 16th 
century Korean admiral, Yi Sun Sin. 
He was not being foolishly overcon- 
fident. When all the ballots had been tab- 
ulated, “Stone Face”—as the unsmiling 
Park is popularly known—had defeated 
his flamboyant opponent, Dae Jung Kim, 
46, by 947,000 votes. 

Corruption Charges. Despite the 
landslide, it was the hardest-fought elec- 
tion in South Korea’s postwar history. 
The challenger, a newspaper publisher 
turned politician who has been elected 
to the National Assembly three times, ex- 
cited Korean voters with his flair for 
baby kissing, dramatic rhetoric, mud- 
slinging, and boundless ability to con- 
coct Campaign promises. Kim zeroed in 
on the corruption that plagues the re- 
gime. “More than 300 of Park’s top 
men have made up to $100 million 
each under his rule!” he cried. “As 
long as President Park remains in pow- 
er, corruption will not be rooted out of 
Korea.” 

Park, a scrupulously honest man who 
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PARK & WIFE CAMPAIGNING 
Shiny tiles for every roof. 


has led an almost spartan existence while 
in office, has been unable to control cor- 
ruption in his regime. At least one Cab- 
inet minister and about two dozen top 
officials of his ruling Democratic Re- 
publican Party have been living in an ex- 
otic residential area that local news- 
papers called a “thieves’ town.” All Park 
could do was force them to give up 
their luxurious apartments. In his hu- 
morless campaign speeches, Park con- 
centrated on the country’s security 
problems. He quashed the idea of deal- 
ing with the North in the foreseeable 
future. Instead, he insisted that North 
Korea was poised for another attack 
on the South. “The situation is rem- 
iniscent of the eve of the Korean 
War,” he said. Park also pointed to 
the great economic gains made during 
his regime. In the last ten years, 
South Korea’s per capita income has 
more than tripled (to $223), the G.N.P. 
has soared from $1.8 billion to $7.2 bil- 
lion. He called for more hard work 
under a new five-year economic pro- 
gram. He promised: “By the end of 
the forthcoming economic plan, every 
straw-thatched home in Korea will 
have its roof replaced by shiny tiles.” 
Changing Situation. As nearly 80% 
of the country’s 15.5 million eligible vot- 
ers went to the polls, South Korea’s 
fear of the North probably proved 
the decisive factor. That fear has 
grown since the advent of the Nixon 
Doctrine, under which the U.S. has al- 
ready withdrawn 20,000 of its 64,000 
troops: South Korean soldiers now 
stand guard along the entire 155-mile 
Demilitarized Zone. To soften the im- 
pact of the U.S. withdrawals, Wash- 
ington has promised the South Koreans 
$315 million annually over the next 
five years in aid and equipment to mod- 
ernize the obsolete weaponry used by 
ROK (Republic of Korea) forces. South 
Korean pilots are already flying a 
new squadron of Phantoms, and a 
plant is being built to manufacture 
M-16 rifles. But the South Koreans, 
who have made anti-Communism into 
a state religion, have been further 


upset by the possibility of a diplomatic 
thaw between the U.S. and China. 
Most South Korean voters felt that 
Park was best prepared to cope with 
the changing situation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Apartheid Television 


Ach, man, can't you see what'll hap- 
pen? It's afternoon. The kaffir’s in the liv- 
ing room on his hands and knees sweep- 
ing the carpet. Someone's left the tele- 
vision on, He looks up at the screen. 
He sees a chorus line of white girls 
with scanty costumes. What does he 
do? Of course, he runs upstairs and 
rapes the madam. 


So go the oft-expressed racial fears of 
the stern Calvinist Afrikaner society, 
which for years has successfully resisted 
the introduction of “the little bioscope,” 
as TV is called in South Africa. Their 
chief anti-TV spokesman, Former Min- 
ister of Posts and Telegraphs Dr. Albert 
Hertzog, has even claimed that TV is “a 
deadly weapon” that has been used to 
“undermine the morale of the white man 
and even to destroy great empires.” But 
when the walk on the moon by Astro- 
nauts Armstrong and Aldrin was wit- 
nessed by most of the world on television 
in 1969, South Africa’s populace began 
demanding a look at TV sets of their 
own. Last week Premier John Vorster’s 
government finally approved, in princi- 
ple, a new plan that will bring TV to 
South Africa in about four years. 

According to the government pro- 
posal, Soyth African television will be 
under the strict control of the Ministry 
of National Education. There will be sep- 
arate channels for South Africa’s two 
major racial groups. One channel will 
carry only “white” programs and will 
be aimed at whites, Asians and “Col- 
oreds” of mixed blood. The other chan- 
nel will be TV-Bantu, and will carry 
programs intended for black viewers. 
Even in technical terms, black and white 
will never meet on TV—all transmission 
will be in color. 
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INDONESIAN SEPARATISTS MARCHING IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The Trade in Troublemaking 


HEN Ceylon’s leftist government 

was recently confronted with a 
massive insurrection by a group of Mao- 
ist dissidents known as the People’s Lib- 
eration Front, it clamped down imme- 
diately on one important source of the 
trouble: it accused the North Korean em- 
bassy in Colombo of complicity in the 
uprising, ordered the embassy closed, 
and expelled 18 North Korean diplo- 
mats. By last week, after a month of 
fighting throughout the island, several 
hundred Ceylonese were dead, but the 
government was slowly gaining an up- 
per hand against the insurgents. 

The involvement of the North Ko- 
reans in the Ceylon insurrection dra- 
matized the extent to which guerrilla 
training has become an_ international 
activity. Today, with the help of a for- 
eign “scholarship” and perhaps a forged 
passport, a young, aspiring revolutionary 
from any of several dozen countries 
may travel halfway round the world 
to learn the use of rifles and machine 
guns, the making of Molotov cocktails 
and the art of political kidnaping. 
Then, after several months or even 
years of training, he returns to his 
home country to put his education 
into practice. 

Almost every region of the world can 
qualify today as either a target of terror- 
ists or a training ground. Even the tran- 
quil fields of The Netherlands have 
served as a mock battlefield for a group 
of Indonesian separatists seeking inde- 
pendence for the South Moluccas Is- 
lands; Basque nationalists train secretly 
in northern Spain and southwestern 
France. Many countries dabble in terror- 
ism, but five in particular have become 
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large-scale exporters of insurgency. The 
five: 

NORTH KOREA was recently accused of 
training Mexican as well as Ceylonese 
terrorists (Time, April 19). According 
to the Mexican government, 50 young 
Mexicans using North Korean passports 
traveled to Pyongyang by way of the So- 
viet Union—a clear indication to the 
Mexican government that the Russians 
were in on the deal. The North Ko- 
reans, moreover, gave members of the 
Mexican group $26,000 for travel ex- 
penses and the recruiting of additional 
guerrillas in Mexico. 

To some extent, the North Koreans 
have concentrated on waging terrorist at- 
tacks against South Korea, but they have 
also managed to train 2,000 guerrillas 
from 25 countries; 700 foreign rebels are 
now believed to be in residence in ten 
special camps. Training lasts from six to 
18 months. Foreigners as well as Kore- 
ans are taught taekwondo, the local ver- 
sion of judo and karate, and are put 
through such rigorous training as run- 
ning five hours at night, sometimes 
through rough mountain terrain, shoul- 
dering 100-Ib, sandbags. “Running, run- 
ning, running.” in fact, is the training 
slogan. 
cuBA has trained some 2,500 Latin 
American guerrillas during the past dec- 
ade. In addition, the Cubans have sent 
military instructors to Algeria and to 
the Congo-Brazzaville. Despite Fidel 
Castro’s tough words two weeks ago 
about aligning himself with the “rev- 
olutionary peoples of the world,” Cuba’s 
training program has been somewhat 
curtailed in the post-Che Guevara peri- 
od. While still capable of exploiting re- 
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gional trouble spots, the Cubans have 
lately been preoccupied with economic 
problems at home and have been inhib- 
ited by the fact that leftist movements in 
many Latin American countries are 
splintered. 

ALGERIA. More than 20 “national liber- 
ation fronts” and assorted movements 
maintain offices or representatives in Al- 
giers, which has won the reputation of 
being the “home of revolutionaries.” 
These groups include Al-Fatah, the Viet 
Cong, the Angolan resistance movement 
(M.P.L.A.) and the Black Panthers, 
whose local office is presided over by El- 
dridge Cleaver. There is even a rep- 
resentative for a group known as the 
Movement for the Autodetermination 
and Independence of the Canary Is- 
lands, which have belonged to Spain 
since the 15th century. “Catholics go 
to Rome.” remarked an Algerian of- 
ficial, “Moslems to Mecca, and revo- 
lutionaries come to Algiers.” 

The Algerians provide military train- 
ing facilities, however, for only a few 
major organizations, such as the feda- 
yeen and the Angolans. For the most 
part, Algiers is a base for propaganda 
and political agitation rather than guer- 
rilla training. 

CHINA has emphasized the training of 
insurgents from elsewhere in Asia 
—Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, Japan and the Philippines. 
The Chinese program, which currently 
involves 100-150 students per year, is 
one of the toughest and most fervent. 
Most sources agree that, while the Rus- 
sians provide strong ideological and the- 
oretical training for warfare in the in- 
definite future, the Chinese program is 
pragmatically oriented toward more im- 
mediate action, and is extremely rig- 
orous. Training takes place under 
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MARTIN MARIETTA MOVES in 
CONSIPGLION Materials, 


Chemicals, high technology 
SVSIEMS and aluminum. 


CONSTRUCTION: A LOOK AHEAD “wm Depa rtment of 
_ « Labor figures forecast a 


growth in U.S. construction in this decade of more than 50 percent 
from about $90-billion annually now to around $135-billion an- 
nually by 1980. 

In the last ten years, construction in the Southeast grew 32 per- 
cent more than the national average. This region’s extraordinary 
growth is expected to continue. In the Southeast, Martin Marietta 
has 36 rock aggregate plants and three large cement plants serving 
markets in eight states. 

We like the look of the Southwest and the Rocky Mountain area, 
too, where construction growth is expected to be well above average. 
We have a modern cement plant in Oklahoma and in the past year 
have opened a major new cement plant in Colorado. 

Martin Marietta cement markets now cover the entire Atlantic 
Seaboard and reach to the Rockies. 

Most Martin Marietta products are geared to the growth of basic 
industries and, therefore, of the nation’s economy. 

But some parts of the nation are growing faster than others. We 
think it’s good that we’re there. 


Martin Marietta is the nation’s fifth-ranking manufacturer of 
cement. We produce rock aggregate at over 100 crushing plants for 
markets in 17 states. We produce aluminum through our operating 


subsidiary Harvey Aluminum. And we pro- MATIN 
duce concrete additives and admixtures for MARIETTA 


markets worldwide. 277 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


1) The rebuilding of the cities has become a major national pri- 
ority. Architect Paul Rudolph envisions a waterfront section of 
Buffalo, New York—as it could be. The project is a proposal of the 
New York State Urban Development Corporation for a site now 
being developed. 

Martin Marietta construction materials figure prominently in 
(2) the new HUD building in Washington, D.C.; (3) the parallel 
span of the 4.2-mile-long Chesapeake Bay Bridge now under con- 
struction, and (4) the 550,000 kilowatt Duane Arnold Energy Center 
being built in Iowa, which will be one of the world’s most advanced 
nuclear power plants. 
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deliberately primitive e conditions; if guer- 
rillas visit the cities at all, they do so 
in the guise of students or tourists. 

One measure of the fierce hostility be- 

tween China and the Soviet Union is 
the fact that both countries are train- 
ing members of several tribes that 
live along the Sino-Soviet border. In 
addition, the Chinese provide military 
training in Tanzania for several groups 
of black freedom fighters from South 
Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesia, 
Angola and Mozambique. They also sup- 
ply small arms and ammunition to 
the fedayeen. 
SOVIET UNION, Western intelligence agen- 
cies say that Moscow’s Patrice Lumum- 
ba University is a prime recruiting 
ground for Soviet intelligence. The uni- 
versity’s student body consists of 3,000 
foreign students, mostly from the non- 
Communist developing nations, and 
1,000 Russians. Its vice rector is a major 
general in the KGB secret police; his job 
on campus is to screen out “undesirable” 
elements and watch for prospective re- 
cruits. If a student is among the several 
dozen chosen for guerrilla training, he 
receives special courses and favors and 
may discover that he has become irresist- 
ible to pretty Russian girls. Later he may 
be “farmed out” to North Korea, Bulgar- 
ia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia or else- 
where for further instruction. When he 
finally goes home, he remains under the 
guidance of a resident KGB man. 

The Soviets prefer to remain in the 
background, but they are deeply in- 
volved in the financing and control of 
programs in Cuba, Algeria, North Ko- 
rea and among the fedayeen. The re- 
cent Mexican case revealed how close- 
ly the Soviets are working with the 
North Koreans, The Ceylon civil war 
demonstrated that the Russians. still 
maintain a two-pronged policy of giv- 
ing official support to relatively moderate 
leftist governments, while at the same 
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BASQUE NATIONALISTS TRAINING IN NORTHERN SPAIN 
Almost every region of the world can qualify. 


time subsidizing local subversive op- 
position movements. Accordingly, the 
Russians have delivered six MIGs with 
pilots and ground crews to help the So- 
cialist government of Prime Minister 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike put down the 
insurrection. At the same time, they 
have given arms to the Ceylonese reb- 
els through an organization called the 
Ceylonese-Soviet Friendship Society. 
Another group of Soviet protégés 
who recently made news were the Turk- 
ish students involved in the kidnaping 
of four U.S. airmen two months ago. 
The students, it turned out, had re- 
ceived training from Soviet instructors 


in Syria. The Soviet “diplomat” who 
had overseen their activities in Turkey 
was subsequently transferred to—ol 


all places—Ceylon. 


CHINESE TEACHING AFRICAN GUERRILLAS IN GHANA (1966) 





PAKISTAN 


Humiliation or War 

While East Pakistan continues to suf- 
fer from the bloody civil war and the 
growing threat of food shortages, the 
other half of the divided country is bear- 
ing burdens of another sort. The army- 
backed federal government of President 
Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan remains 
totally committed to keeping the East- 
ern wing from breaking away to es- 
tablish Bangla Desh, an independent 
Bengal state. But the strain of the un- 
dertaking is overtaxing West Pakistan’s 
resources and nerves. “This regime has 
East Pakistan stuck in its throat,” says 
one American diplomat in the federal 
capital of Islamabad. “The army must ei- 
ther swallow it or cough it up.” 

By last week open fighting had al- 
most completely ceased in East Pakistan. 
Nonetheless, West Pakistan must con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future to lay 
out huge sums to support an army of oc- 
cupation in East Pakistan. Moreover, 
the army is raising two additional di- 


visions to bolster its defenses against 
India. 
Ancient Hatred. Meanwhile, West 


Pakistani industry is operating at only 
one-third of capacity because of the loss 
of sales to the markets in the more pop- 
ulous Eastern half of the country—and 
because of a general economic slump. 
West Pakistan is hurt in other ways, too, 
by East Pakistan’s economic collapse. In 
normal times East Pakistan's jute indus- 
try earns nearly half the whole country’s 
foreign exchange; now it lies idle, and 
the rest of the East's meager industry and 
transportation facilities have sustained 
almost complete disruption. West Pak- 
istan will need to find funds to help the 
Eastern half get started again. 

That will be difficult. “We are on 
the brink of economic destruction,” de- 
clared an editorial in West Pakistan's 
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New Times last week. The country 
has just about exhausted its foreign cur- 
rency reserves, and is unable to meet 
the debt repayments due to U.S. and 
European creditors in May and June. 
Foreign aid, including an $80 million 
loan from the U.S., has stopped, and 
the eleven-nation consortium that sup- 
ports most of Pakistan's economic de- 
velopment is reluctant to bail out 
Yahya’s regime until the present crisis 
is ended. 

Under the stress of trving to hang 
on to East Bengal, the West Pakistanis’ 
old obsessive hatred of the Indians 
has flared up again. The federal gov- 
ernment has completely sealed off 
West Pakistan from outside reports 
about the repressive army crackdown 
in East Pakistan. Denied reliable re- 
porting, West Pakistanis tend to view 
the conflict as a sinister Indian plot 
to dismember their country. India 
has remained nominally neutral, but it 
has in fact given Bengali rebels a 
haven. 

Border Shooting. One result is a se- 
ries of diplomatic snubs and threats be- 
tween Pakistan and India. After Pak- 
istan’s chief diplomat in Calcutta de- 
fected to the Bangla Desh side, Is- 
lamabad sent a successor who was 
unable to make his way to the mis- 
sion through Indian demonstrators. Pak- 
istan thereupon closed the office and 
demanded that India shut down its mis- 
sion in Dacca. 

Potentially more dangerous than the 
diplomatic scuffling, however, was the 
situation developing along the borders 
between East Pakistan and India. West 
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NEWS VENDOR IN KARACHI 
The East is stuck in its throat. 
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Pakistan troops have been pushing to 
close the boundaries between the in- 
surgents and possible sources of supply 
in India. Last week both sides traded 
charges that their troops had fired upon 
the other’s territory. The tense atmo- 
sphere evoked fears among foreign dip- 
lomats that another Indo-Pakistan war 
might break out. Neither country wants 
to fight, or indeed can afford to; but 
this was no less true in the period pre- 
ceding the 17-day war of 1965. “The 
army’s choice might be humiliation in 
East Pakistan or war with India,” says 
one diplomat. “It’s possible that a chain 
of events in East Pakistan could lead 
to open hostilities.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Rogers on the Road 

In, Cairo last week, workmen slapped 
thick coats of cream-colored paint on 
the walls of the U.S. embassy, which 
has functioned technically as the Amer- 
ican Affairs Section of the Spanish em- 
bassy since Egypt severed diplomatic 
relations with Washington four years 
ago. Gardeners carefully groomed the 
embassy lawn and chauffeurs diligently 
polished official black cars. “It's been 
18 years since we've had a Secretary 
of State here,” said an American dip- 
lomat, surveying the work. “We're mak- 
ing the most of it.” 

The last visit was hardly auspicious. 
After John Foster Dulles went to Cairo 
in 1953, relations between Egypt and 
the U.S. began to disintegrate; the U.S. 
subsequently refused to underwrite the 
building of the Aswan Dam. The Rus- 
sians gladly stepped in and began spread- 
ing their influence throughout the Mid- 
dle East. Now as William Rogers fol- 
lows up meetings in London, Paris and 
Ankara with a five-nation Middle East 
circuit this week, the U.S. hopes to 
make the most of his Cairo visit for 
peacemaking purposes. Rogers is paying 
ceremonial calls on Saudi Arabia and 
Lebanon, and will make a brief halt in 
Amman principally to bolster Jordan's 
King Hussein. 

Main Goal. The major stops on his 
journey, however, are Cairo and Je- 
rusalem. In each capital, Rogers, who 
last year arranged an effective cease- 
fire in the Middle East, will stress the 
main goal of his two-week mission 
abroad—Egyptian and Israeli negoti- 
ations over the reopening of the Suez 
Canal. United Nations-sponsored talks 
under Swedish Diplomat Gunnar Jar- 
ring have stalled. Discussions on re- 
opening the Suez Canal appear to 
offer the only possibility of present 
negotiations. 

Rogers hopes to get the two sides 
thinking this week about the practical 
problems in reopening Suez. Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat has two meetings 
scheduled with Rogers, and will probably 
spend both trying to persuade the Sec- 
retary to pressure Israel into agreeing to 
a withdrawal from the canal's vicinity. 
The way to do this, in Egypt's view, 








ROGERS AT ANKARA AIRPORT 
Cambridge, broken and plain English. 


is to withhold further U.S. arms. 

For its part, Israel would rather not 
spend so much time talking. Suggesting 
agenda items for Rogers’ two-day visit, 
Israel’s Foreign Ministry proposed that 
instead of engaging in lengthy confer- 
ences, the Secretary tour such disputed 
borders as the Golan Heights and the 
Jordan River's West Bank. Since it is 
his first visit, suggested the Israelis, Rog- 
ers might better comprehend their con- 
cern over secure borders if he saw those 
borders himself. The U.S. rejected this 
idea. An American embassy spokesman 
in Tel Aviv explained that what Rogers 
really wanted to do was to talk. 

Israel still hopes to change Rogers’ 
mind. After all, Israeli officials in Je- 
rusalem say, there is really very little 
to discuss. Secretary Rogers in recent 
months has heard Israel’s position ex- 
plained and expounded by every ranking 
Cabinet member, including eloquent, 
British-educated Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban and Premier Golda Meir, who 
sounds in English like the no-nonsense 
Milwaukee schoolteacher she used to 
be. “The Secretary knows our position 
well,” said an Israeli official last week. 
“It has been explained to him in Cam- 
bridge English, broken English and 
just plain English.” 

Fedayeen Problems. One place where 
Rogers may make progress is Jordan. 
Hussein’s government has become in- 
creasingly isolated from its Arab allies 
as a result of the civil war eight months 
ago in which the King’s army routed 
the Palestinian guerrillas. Since then, 
the fedayeen have been far less active, 
and their few attacks have been di- 
rected mainly against Hussein’s forces 
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rather than Israel. Last month terrorists 
rocketed an airbase in Mafrak, damaging 
two jet fighters, and severed an oil pipe- 
line. Incidents along the Israeli border 
meanwhile have dropped to a total of 
only 28 between September and April, 
in comparison to 627 in the three months 
preceding the army-guerrilla showdown 
in Jordan. 

Radical Arab leaders insist that the 
guerrillas were silenced on U.S. orders 
because they stood in the way of Rog- 
ers’ plan for a Middle East cease-fire. 
These radicals accuse Hussein, whose 
army and air force are among the few 
Arab troops still receiving U.S. sup- 
plies, of knuckling under to pressure 
from Washington. Libya's fiery Muam- 
mar Gaddafi has cut off the $25 mil- 
lion annual subsidy that he had been 
paying King Hussein. Since Jordan's 
economy was badly damaged by the 
civil war, Hussein is expected to ask Rog- 
ers to pick up this tab. 


WEST GERMANY 
Adolf on the Skids 


West Germany’s noisy National Dem- 
ocrats, whose election successes in the 
late 1960s triggered fears of a Nazi re- 
vival, in recent months have adopted 
a new salute. It is an upraised hand 
with two fingers and thumb spread to 
form a W, standing for Widerstand (re- 
sistance). As last week's state elections 
in Schleswig-Holstein indicated, what 
the National Democrats are trying to 
resist is total obliteration, Though they 
polled 5.8% of the vote in the north 
German state in the 1967 elections, 
their latest effort attracted only an in- 
significant 1.3%. That is well below 
the 5% required for representation in 
the state parliament. 

It was the ninth successive setback 
in the past 18 months for the party 





whose symbols and sympathies are dis- 
turbingly reminiscent of the Nazis. A 
few years ago, the National Democrats 
were polling as much as 9.8% of the 
vote in state elections and seemed head- 
ed toward becoming West Germany's 
third largest party. In addition to the 
Schleswig-Holstein defeat, the National 
Democrats have lost their seats in Ba- 
varia, Hesse and Lower Saxony. They 
retain only 19 delegates in two state par- 
liaments (Baden-Wiirttemberg and Bre- 
men), and they have, of course, no 
representation in the national Bundestag. 
“Four years ago, success followed suc- 
cess,” said Party Leader Adolf (“Bubi™) 
von Thadden. “Now one failure leads 
to another.” 

One reason for the party's decline is 
the steady recovery of the West Ger- 
man economy. The mild recession in 
1966 frightened many West Germans 
and made them susceptible to the Na- 
tional Democrats’ highly nationalistic 
economic preachings. Another reason 
is the breakup of the Grand Coalition 
of Christian Democrats and Social Dem- 
ocrats, which had denied the country 
an effective parliamentary opposition. 
After Willy Brandt took office in late 
1969, the opposition Christian Dem- 
ocrats proved successful in attracting 
much of the archconservative and pro- 
test vote that had briefly backed the Na- 
tional Democrats. 

Meanwhile the Free Democrats, 
whose 27 Bundestag delegates give 
Brandt a narrow six-seat majority, are 
also losing voters. In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, the Free Democrats polled only 
3.8% of the vote, and lost their four 
seats in the state legislature. The Free 
Democrats also lost their representation 
in Lower Saxony and the Saar. If the 
present trend continues, only the two 
big parties are likely to emerge intact 
from the 1973 national elections. 


LENY HEINEN 


VON THADDEN CAMPAIGN POSTERS 
Disturbingly reminiscent, 


TIME, MAY 10, 1971 


FRANCE 
Spreading the Words 


Next to his liver, the Frenchman's 
chief preoccupation is his language. One 
of the main reasons why Charles de 
Gaulle blocked British membership in 
the Common Market for nearly a dec- 
ade was his fear that French would 
lose its place as the premier language 
on the Continent. 

With British entry an active possibility 
once again, De Gaulle’s old fears have 
reappeared among France’s numerous 
linguistic patriots. Recently, 32 leading 
intellectuals and members of the ven- 
erable French Academy carried their 
worries directly to Georges Pompidou; 
in a bristling letter warning of the dan- 
gers of “subordination to the Anglo- 
Saxon world,” the group demanded that 
the President take steps to see that 
French would remain “the working lan- 
guage of an enlarged Europe.” Pom- 
pidou’s reply included a solemn pledge 
“to preserve the legitimate place” of 
the French language in Europe. 

Verbal Zeal. If Britain comes into 
the Common Market, the French fear, 
so will Ireland, Norway and Denmark, 
and all of them recognize English as 
the language of international diplomacy 
and business. Should the Six become 
the Ten, pressures to make English the 
working language of the European Com- 
munity would rise in The Netherlands, 
Germany and Italy, where English is 
the standard second language. Even- 
tually, Paris worries, French could dwin- 
dle to a mere regional language, cur- 
rent only in France, Monaco, French- 
speaking Switzerland and among the 
3,109,000 Walloons of Belgium. 

Rather than wait, France has mount- 
ed an unequaled campaign to keep its 
language alive. The ubiquitous Alliance 
Frangaise today guides more than 500,- 
000 students a year through French 
grammar and the stylistic nuances of 
Rousseau, Racine and De Gaulle in the 
1,200 language centers it maintains 
around the world. It is supported part- 
ly by the government, partly by or- 
dinary citizens who respond to leaflets 
pointing out that “for 10 francs—the 
price of a cinema ticket—ten Chilean 
children can be given an hour's French 
lesson.” Some of the Alliance’s more il- 
lustrious alumni are Teddy Kennedy, 
Pope Paul VI and Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato. 

Currently, at least some 30,000 young 
Frenchmen are happily taking advantage 
of draft exemptions offered to anyone 
who volunteers to teach French in 
the hundreds of lycées and other 
schools spotted from the Ivory Coast 
to Indochina. 

Severe Handicap. Partly as a result 
of this campaign, French is now the 
main language of a record 180 million 
people, far more than the 100 million 
that most U.N. agencies reckon as the 
minimum for a bona fide “working lan- 
guage.” And while the British Com- 
monwealth recedes, ties between France 
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perfect martini secret. 


Just put the gin on the rocks. 
The perfect martini gin, of course. 
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The perfect martini gin. 
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and other French-speaking areas—in- 
cluding the former colonies, particularly 
in Africa, and also Quebec—continue 
lo grow stronger. 

Still, French is at a disadvantage 
where it really counts: in the laboratories 
and board rooms of Europe. The lan- 
guage has often been criticized as ba- 
sically too inflexible to accommodate 
new terms and new concepts——severe 
handicaps in a technological age. French 
Nuclear Scientist Louis Leprince-Rin- 
guet jokes that he was forced to learn 
“70 words of English and 40 idiomatic 
expressions” before he could qualify as 
an international figure. As for the young 
Frenchman on the way up, he is ex- 
pected to know all about /e management 
and /e marketing, le cash-flow and le 
spin-ofj—as well as the best places to 
be seen having le long drink with a girl 
wearing /e short 





Incident at Orly 


Eight Chinese diplomats approached 
passport control in Paris’ Orly Airport 
last week. They wanted to take a Pak- 
istan International Airlines flight to 
Shanghai. But police immediately saw 
that something was wrong. One of the 
Chinese, who appeared to be in a stu- 
por and whose body seemed suspiciously 
bulky, was being half carried by two of 
his countrymen. The police, who had 
been alerted by French intelligence to 
watch for suspicious Chinese behavior, 
insisted that the man be examined im- 
mediately by an airport physician. The 
examination established that the Chinese 
had been injected with powerful sed- 
atives, which had lowered his temper- 
ature. Hence he was dressed in six sweat- 
ers for warmth, 

The victim, who was later identified 
as Chang Shi-jung, 31, had been serv- 
ing as an agricultural adviser with the 
Chinese embassy in Algeria. He had re- 
portedly informed the French embassy 
in Algiers that he wanted to defect, 
and the Chinese had learned of his 





plans. When French officials at Orly 
told the Chinese diplomats that Chang 
was too indisposed to travel, they be- 
came agitated and shouted “Bullies!” 
and “Fascists!” at the police. While the 
Pakistani plane took off without any of 
the Chinese aboard, both sides swiftly 
called up reinforcements. Fifty tough 
riot troopers of the C.R.S. (Compagnies 
Républicaines de Sécurité) took up po- 
sitions outside the police office in which 
the drugged Chinese had been bedded 
down. Fifteen members of Peking’s Par- 
is embassy rushed to the scene 

For seven hours, passing travelers at 
Orly were treated to an unusual con- 
frontation. In an effort to retrieve their 
fellow diplomat, the Chinese made two 
coordinated rushes at the riot troopers, 
who fought them off. Once a lone Chi- 
nese attacked the troopers with karate 
blows. One Chinese bit a C.R.S. of- 
ficer. Finally, the French decided to 
take the man in an ambulance to a 
Paris hospital. As he was led away, 
Chang, who perhaps sought to establish 
an alibi that the French were abduct- 
ing him, just in case he should decide 
to go home after all, pretended to pro- 
test violently. Once out of sight of his 
countrymen, he calmed down and chat- 
ted pleasantly with a Chinese-speaking 
French intelligence officer. 

France, which was one of the first ma- 
jor Western nations to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Peking in 1964, tried 
to hush up the Orly incident. But the 
Ministry of the Interior quietly an- 
nounced that Chang would be granted 
political asylum if he decided to apply 
for it. The French delicacy was probably 
prompted by a similar incident in The 
Netherlands five years ago, At that time, 
a Chinese delegation barricaded itself in- 
side its house in The Hague for five 
months rather than submit to police 
questioning about the sudden death of a 
colleague who had apparently attempted 
to defect. During that time, the Dutch 
chargé d'affaires in Peking was forced to 
remain a prisoner in his legation. 


CHINESE AT ORLY AIRPORT WITH ARMS LOCKED IN PROTEST 








Stripes bring out the tiger in Cougar. 





Mercury Cougar. 


» 
How do you like your stripes, tiger? Blue, Ginger, Black, or Gre 


Why drive a pussycat when you can have a 
Cougar? Mercury Cougar with gr-r-r-reat, wild, expressive 
striped interiors. 

The stripes on the seats are framed with soft vinyl 
bolsters and trim. And there's an instrument cluster of 
large, easy-to-read pods inspired by classic European 
road cars. 

And for every interior, there’s a choice of color- 
coordinated exteriors. As many as 16. From light pewter 
to bright red. 

Pound for pound, dollar for dollar, Mercury 
Cougar is America’s best value in a luxury sports car. 
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en? These great upbeat stripes are optional on Mercury Cougar 





You get a standard V-8 engine that uses 91 octane 
regular gas. With options up to the 429 CJ. Standard 
transmission is a three-speed, floor mounted manual. 
Options: Select-Shift automatic or 4-speed manual with 
Hurst Shifter®. 

Other standard highlights: sequential rear turn 
signals, belted tires, hi-back bucket seats, and steel 
guardrail protection in each door. 

Mercury Cougar. We took the best luxury-car 
ideas, added the best sports-car ideas, to bring you a bet- 
ter luxury sports car. Mercury makes better cars to buy, 
rent or lease. 


Better ideas make better cars. 


MERCURY 











Paul Masson’s Emerald Dry. 








From the University of California: 
the dissident grape. 


Not noticeably long-haired. No scruf- 
fier than any other grape. But strictly 
anti-establishment, all the same. 

It’s in protest against the prejudice 
that fine wines only come from Euro- 
pean grapes. 

The American Emerald Riesling is 
the fruit of a marriage at U.C. Davis be- 
tween an immigrant German Riesling 
anda French Muscadelle de Bordelais. 

At school, it developed an indepen- 
dence of spirit which, you may say, is all 
too typical of California campuses. 

But like a lot of wild kids, it turned 
out all right in the end. 





We've found that, when mature, it 
produces a remarkable wine. Light, 
fragrant, with unique varietal character. 

Paul Masson’s Emerald Dry is nor- 
mally served with seafood and light 
meats. But there’s more to it than that. 

A British wine buff sips it as an 
aperitif with fingers of gruyere cheese. 

The Irish tend to drink it with corned 
beef and cabbage on St. Patrick’s Day. 

It goes with Chinese food better than 
any wine we know of. 

Emerald Dry is readily available in 
stores and restaurants. 

Why not have a confrontation? 





PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA ©1970 
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Gathering material in Taipei for his 
latter-day Around the World in Eighty 
Days, Humorist’s Humorist $.J. Perel- 
man visited a place of refreshment called 
the Literary Inn. Suddenly he was sur- 
rounded by a draggle of highly painted 
professional ladies who obviously want- 
ed more than his autograph. Only with 
some difficulty did the world traveler ex- 
tricate himself from their importunities, 
but he emerged with wit unblunted, “It 
was a case.” he mused to a friend on 
the way back to his hotel, “of the tail 
dogging the wag.” 


The evening was billed as a “Di- 
alogue on Women’s Liberation,” and 
Beat Poet Gregory Corso set the 
tone by storming out almost as soon 


as the festivities began. Then, as such 
literary luminaries as Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. and Philip Roth stared in silence 
from the audience, Village Voice Col- 
umnist Jill Johnston proclaimed that 
“all women are lesbians” and began 
an onstage group grope with two fe- 


male companions. The remainder of 
the rambunctious encounter featured 
Novelist and “Prisoner of Sex” Nor- 


man Mailer battling a phalanx of fem- 
inists led by Australian Author Ger- 
maine Greer (The Female Eunuch). 
As the distinctively distaff heckling 
mounted, Mailer shouted, “I'm not 
going to sit here and let you har- 
ridans harangue me.” Mailer’s was not 
the only maimed male ego. When 
asked by hapless Critic Anatole Bro- 
yard to spell out what the liberated 
woman wants, Greer snapped: “What- 
ever it is we're asking for, honey, it's 
not for you.” 

Some big lights of the movies were 
hiding under bushels. For Jerry Lewis it 
was ua bushel of clown makeup, which 
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; 
BETTE AS BANK ROBBER 
Under a bushel. 


disguised his identity as he brought down 
the house at Paris’ Cirque d’Hiver ben- 
efit for old and ailing showfolk. And 
when Ringmaster Maria Callas an- 
nounced who the clown really was, the 
house came down all over again. For Jer- 
ry is an important personage in France, 
an actor whose films are seriously stud- 
ied. Lewis says he is even thinking of 
moving to Paris—‘“a good place to 
come if you're feeling low.” For Bet- 
te Davis it was a bushel or two of hippie- 
esque old clothes for her role as a 
raflish grandmother whose hobby is rob- 
bing banks. The film, currently in pro- 
duction, is called Bunny O'Hare, in 
which Miss Davis rides a getaway mo- 
torbike with Ernest Borgnine. Catherine 
Deneuve's pretty light looked for a 
while as though it might go out per- 
manently under bushels of pachyderm. 
Tiny, flame-haired and frail in black 
chiffon, she stretched out on the Cirque 
d'Hiver tanbark and lay there, while a 
large male elephant stepped carefully 
over her and carefully lowered himself. 
Nobody breathed. But the elephant 
knew when to stop. 

Perhaps because it takes one to Know 
one, perhaps because of the company 
they keep, psychiatrists are traditionally 
prone to behavioral quirks of their own. 
In a transcontinental airplane one day re- 
cently, a broadcasting executive was Just 






settling down to his postprandial cigar 
when an attractive lady asked him to 
put it out. He recognized her as Dr. 
Joyce Brothers, whose cool, blonde anal- 
yses unkink snarled psyches on TV and 
in the newspapers, and hastened to ex- 
tinguish the cheroot. But the aroma ap- 
parently lingered on and Psychologist 
Brothers came back. “I'll vomit in your 
lap if you don’t put out that cigar.” 
said Dr. Brothers. “You're asking me 
to put away my virility symbol,” an- 
swered the traveler, determined to show 
that he Knew a psychological thing or 
two. Later, as he was waiting to dis- 
embark after the plane had landed, there 
was Dr. Brothers again. “I hope you're 
satisfied,” she cried, stamping on his 
foot and heaving a well-filled air-sick- 
ness bag at him. It missed 


. 8 « 
Future historians may find it con- 
venient to date the end of the Rock 


Era as the last week of April 1971. It 
came with neither bang nor whimper 
—only the booming, Bronxoid voice of 
Wolfgang Grajonca, better known as 
Bill Graham, announcing that he had 
had it. Graham is closing down Man- 
hattan’s Fillmore East (this summer) 
and San Francisco's Fillmore West (next 
fall)\—the two cathedrals of the loud, 
hard-driving sound that for a memorable 
decade has been the soul of youth's coun- 
terculture. The reason Graham gave was 
that rock had gained so much of the 
world that it had lost its soul. “When 
we started in 1965,” he said, “I asso- 
ciated with and employed ‘musicians.’ 


Now it's ‘officers’ and ‘stockholders’ in 
large corporations—only they happen 
to have long hair and play guitars. 


Rock is becoming a General Motors, a 
Pacific Gas and Electric.’ Graham told 
how the manager of one supergroup 
said to him recently: “Bill, you mean 
to tell me you expect my act to play 
for only $50,000 a week?’ That did it 
for me. I had had it.” 
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SCIENCE 





A Troubled Salyut 


Though their huge unmanned Salyut 
(Salute) supercraft continued to circle 
the carth last week, the Russians failed to 
achieve their ambitious goal: a manned 
orbital space station. In fact, there was 
growing belief among Western space ex- 
perts that the much-heralded mission of 
Salyut and Soyuz 10 never really recov- 
ered from a shaky start. 

Despite initial Russian hints of a com- 
plex mission of long duration, U.S. sci- 
entists suspected shortly after Salyur 
was launched that something had gone 
wrong. The heavy cylindrical craft, in- 
tended as the hub of a space station, 
reached an orbit of only 140 by 130 
miles. That meant that it was passing 
through the outer fringes of the at- 
mosphere, which would slow it down 
and cause it to burn up in a plunge 
back toward earth within a few weeks. 

Delay in the launch of Soyuz 10 and 
its three-man crew stirred more suspi- 
cions. Russian officials were apparently 
deciding if it was worthwhile trying to 
rendezvous and dock with a craft that 
would not long remain in orbit. When 
Soyuz was finally launched, it was unin- 
tentionally shot into an orbit higher than 
Salyut’s. It took nearly two days for the 
manned craft to reach and dock with its 
target—an operation that the cosmo- 
nauts later compared to bringing a train 
into a large railroad station. Then, only 
54 hours later, having made no attempt 
to board Salyut, the Soyuz crew re- 
turned to earth in an unprecedented 
night landing. The premature return, one 
rumor had it, was caused by faulty op- 
eration of Soyuz’s thrusters. In Moscow, 
the story circulated that Rookie Cosmo- 
naut Nikolai Rukavishnikov had become 
“space sick,” complained about the sen- 
sations of weightlessness, and had to be 
returned quickly to earth. 

At midweek, mission controllers at the 
Kazakhstan cosmodrome succeeded in 
raising the craft's orbit to 166 miles by 
161 miles, apparently by firing Salyut's 
on-board rockets. Still, Veteran Space 
Watcher Heinz Kaminski of West Ger- 
many’s Bochum Observatory calculated 
that the boost would keep Salyur alive 
only for another seven weeks at the most 
—enough time for more docking at- 
tempts but too short a life-span for set- 
ting up a Working space station. 


Make-Work on the Nile 

For many years, Egyptologists have 
puzzled over a major archaeological rid- 
dle. If each pharaoh built a pyramid 
for use as his own tomb and his even- 
tual ascension to the sun, why are there 
more pyramids than there were pha- 
raohs? British Physicist Kurt Mendels- 
sohn believes that he has discovered 
the answer. Writing in American Sci- 
entist, he suggests that the pharaohs di- 
rected the construction of several pyr- 
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amids at the same time to achieve max- 
imum employment. Building the pyr- 
amids, in other words, may have been 
history's first great public-works project. 

The Oxford University scientist, who 
is also an amateur archaeologist, came 
to his conclusion during a recent sight- 
seeing trip to Egypt. Straying slightly 
off the beaten tourist path, Mendelssohn 
visited the great pyramid at Medim, 
one of the first built by the Egyptians, 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. Al- 
though archaeologists have long ascribed 
the ruined condition of the nearly 5,000- 
year-old structure to the pilfering of ma- 
sonry by subsequent generations of 
Egyptians. Mendelssohn calculated that 
most of the stone missing from the pyr- 
amid was still near by, lying in huge 
mounds of rubble surrounding the rec- 
tangular inner core. 

Giant Rockslide. That observation in- 
dicated that the damage had been caused 
by an accident rather than vandalism. 
Built at a time when the kingdoms of 
Upper and Lower Egypt were just merg- 
ing, the Medim project represented 
an obvious attempt by the early pyr- 
amid builders to improve upon their 
first effort, the Step Pyramid at near- 
by Saqqgara. Rather than settling for 
the stepped inner structure, as they 
had done at Saqqara, they covered 
the Mediim pyramid with a smooth man- 
tle that on each of the four sides as- 
cended at a steep 52° angle. But, 
Mendelssohn says, as the heavy man- 
tle grew, the stresses became so great 
that it eventually came tumbling down 
in a giant rockslide. 

The disaster at Mediim, Mendelssohn 
is convinced, caused consternation 30 
miles away at Dahshar, the site of the so- 
called Bent Pyramid. Some scholars 
have suggested that the Bent Pyramid’s 
strange shape (its sides start up at an 
angle of 52°, but halfway to the top 


the slope changes abruptly to a more 


gentle 434°) was brought about by the 
premature death of the pharaoh, which 
forced the workers to hasten completion 
of the pyramid. Mendelssohn, however, 
believes that the builders at Dahshdr, 
hearing of the avalanche at Mediim, pru- 
dently reduced the angle of the un- 
finished portion of their own pyramid 
to a safe 434°. In fact, Mendelssohn 
notes, Egyptian pyramid builders did 
not return to the more dangerous 52° 
angle until many years later, when they 
had devised better techniques for con- 
struction of the outer mantle. 

Economic Necessity. If two pyramids 
were actually being built during the life- 
time of one pharaoh, it was for reasons 
beyond his desire for immortality. Those 
reasons, says Mendelssohn, were eco- 
nomic. Most historians agree that a huge 
labor force of perhaps 100,000 men, a 
large part of the Egyptian population, 
worked at pyramid building during the 
three-month-long Nile flood, when farm- 
ing was at a standstill. Mendelssohn 
points out, however, that far fewer work- 
ers would be required when a pyramid 
was nearing completion. After that, none 
would be needed until the coming of 
the next pharaoh, No economy, he ar- 
gues, could stand the strain of such a 
boom-bust employment pattern. 

To maintain full employment, Men- 
delssohn says, the Egyptian rulers stag- 
gered construction starts; as work on 
one pyramid tapered off, another was 
begun. Pyramid building soon turned 
into an economic necessity, whether or 
not there was a pharaoh to be buried. 
Until that time, Egyptian society had 
consisted of loosely connected tribal 
units, each with its own god and social 
structure. By organizing enormous num- 
bers of people into such a_ unifying 
task, writes Mendelssohn, the leaders 
of Egypt quickly and ingeniously 
achieved economic control over the pop- 
ulace. “In fact,” he writes, “they in- 
vented the state, a form of centralized 
and efficient organization which up to 
then was unknown to the human race.” 


ARTIST'S CONCEPT OF EGYPTIANS BUILDING PYRAMID 
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THE LAW 





Downgrading Citizens 

If an American marries a foreigner 
and lives abroad permanently—as 
roughly 200,000 Americans do—are his 
or her children U.S. citizens? 

The answer depends largely on the 
whim of Congress. At first, the law re- 
quired that the child’s father be a U.S. 
citizen who at one time had resided in 
the U.S. Later, either parent's residency 
sufficed, but the children were required 
to live in the U.S. for a specific period 
of time to maintain their citizenship. 

In 1967 the Supreme Court ruled 
that Congress had no power to strip a 





in Italy. As a youth, he visited the 
U.S. on his mother’s passport; in 1952, 
the State Department issued Bellei his 
own passport, which was routinely ap- 
proved until his 23rd birthday. Then. 
in 1966, the American consul in Rome 
informed him that he had lost his U.S. 
citizenship. Now living in Rome, Bellei 
spent years fighting for his right to be 
an American, and lost in the court of 
last resort. 

> Gerard Menuhin, son of Violinist Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, was born in Edinburgh 
when his parents were there for a mu- 
sic festival. Now Gerard, a film editor 
in London, must return to the U.S. by 


PIERRE HONEGGER 


CAROLYN & PHYLLIS MICHAUX 
Baffled and angry. 


person of citizenship: he had to re- 
nounce it voluntarily. But last month 
the court backed away from the im- 
plications of that decision. By a vote of 
5S to 4, it ruled that a key section of 
the 1952 McCarran-Walter Act is con- 
stitutional. That section terminates the 
U.S. citizenship of a foreign-born child 
of an American parent unless the child 
lives in the U.S. for five consecutive 
years between the ages of 14 and 28. 
Global Dismay. The Government 
wants to retain that seemingly xeno- 
phobic rule to prevent feelings of di- 
vided loyalty by the child born and 
living abroad. With the required U.S. 
residency, the argument goes, the child 
will better understand the citizenship 
he wants to hold. But the Government's 
victory has baffled and angered Amer- 
icans all over the world. Examples: 
> Aldo Mario Bellei, who challenged 
the constitutionality of the McCarran 
Act in the Supreme Court case. is no 
longer an American. Son of an Amer- 
ican mother and an Italian father, Bel- 
lei, now 31, was born and brought up 
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his 23rd birthday on July 23, and live 
in the U.S. for five years or lose his 
American citizenship. lronically, his 
younger brother Jeremy, 19, has spent 
time in the U.S. but does not 
face the same danger: he was born in 
the U.S. Says their father: “It seems 
illogical to divide two brothers with 
the same parents and the same ex- 
perience in life because one happened 
to be born in San Francisco, one in 
Edinburgh.” 

> Christopher Laird, the son of an 
American journalist in Paris, will be 
stateless in five years unless he returns 
to the U.S. Reason: his British moth- 
er’s government does not grant citi- 
zenship to the children of British moth- 
ers and foreign husbands. The French 
will not easily grant him citizenship. 
The boy was born in Switzerland, not 
France. And the Swiss do not rec- 
ognize territorial birth. 

> Harry Goldberg, head librarian at 
the American Library in Paris, is mar- 
ried to a Frenchwoman and has two 
French-born children. He wants his chil- 
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dren to retain their U.S. citizenship. 
but sees no way it can be done. “With 
the kind of job I have and the sort of in- 
come,” savs Goldberg, “it is financially 
impossible for me to send my children 
to the U.S. for five years so they can re- 
main American citizens.” 

Terrible Disappointment. Last week 
Phyllis Mitchell Michaux, founder of the 
Association of American Wives of Euro- 
peans, began drawing up a petition urg- 
ing Congress to eliminate the U.S. res- 
idency requirement for foreign-born 
American children living abroad. Mrs. 
Michaux’s own French-born daughter 
Carolyn, 22, must now decide whether to 
move to the U.S. for five years. “The Su- 
preme Court decision was a terrible dis- 
appointment to thousands of Americans 
living abroad,” said Mrs, Michaux. “But 
we hope to win the second battle in Con- 
gress.” If Congress balks, what Justice 
William Brennan Jr. called in his bitter 
dissent the “downgrading [of] citizens 
born outside the U.S.” may become a 
permanent reality. 


Born to Judge 

Six days before his recent death, 
Thomas E. Dewey worked on an ar- 
ticle for the next issue of the Columbia 
Law Review, which will be dedicated en- 
tirely to a man whom Dewey knew 
well. As Governor, he had appointed 
him to a vacancy on New York’s high- 
est court in 1946, Now, 25 years later, 
Dewey wrote: “Some lawyers become 
judges because they have worked hard 
enough and long enough in the polit- 
ical vineyard to persuade the dominant 
political party to nominate them. Some 
judges, like ambassadors, arrive at their 
destination by the route of heavy po- 
litical contributions. Then there are some 
lawyers who become judges because they 
were born to be judges. Stanley H. 
Fuld, Chief Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals and of the State of New York, 
was born to be a judge.” 

Fuld, now 67, has indeed become 
one of the nation’s most respected judg- 
es. ‘Last week there was fresh evidence 
of his forward-reaching impact on the 
law. Speaking as chairman of the ad- 
ministrative board of the state judicial 
conference, Fuld announced that as of 
May |, 1972, New York courts will dis- 
miss charges against any criminal de- 
fendants, except accused murderers, who 
have not been tried within six months 
of arrest through no fault of their own. 
They will also be freed on bail or their 
own recognizance if their trials have 
not begun within three months. Designed 
to reduce a scandalous backlog in crim- 
inal cases, the new rules are necessary, 
said Fuld, “if the rights to which both 
the accused and the state are entitled 
are to be made more meaningful.” 

40-Draft Man. Despite his enormous 
prestige within the profession, Chief 
Judge Fuld is such a private man that 
he is virtually unknown to the general 
public—even though his office is elec- 
tive. Still, he has no trouble win- 
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ning: in the last election he was the 
unopposed candidate of all four New 
York parties—Republican, Democratic, 
Liberal and Conservative. In fact, he is 
too busy at his diligent judging to cam- 
paign at all. 

“It is nothing for him and his clerks 
to look up and read all the cases in all 
the states on any given legal point,” 
says a former clerk, Jack Weinstein, him- 
self now a federal district judge. Adds 
Columbia Law Professor Maurice Ro- 
senberg, another ex-Fuld clerk: “He is 
definitely a 40-draft man. He'll write 
and rewrite endlessly. His style is sim- 
ple and direct. It’s rather like telling 
them you're going to tell them, then tell- 





STANLEY FULD 
Prestige in privacy. 


ing them, then telling them you've told 
them.” 

Son of a New York Times proof- 
reader, Fuld began polishing his un- 
usual talent for legal clarity at Co- 
lumbia Law School ('26), where he 
was an editor of the Law Review and 
earned his way by teaching at City Col- 
lege. In 1935, after nine years of gen- 
eral law practice in Wall Street, Fuld 
joined Tom Dewey, then a crime-bust- 
ing special prosecutor, in his famous 
probe of New York City rackets. With 
his appetite for hard work (he still toils 
14 hours a day), Fuld became the Dew- 
ey team’s specialist in deflating the com- 
plex legal defenses raised by the un- 
derworld’s lawyers. In the probe's 24 
years, recalled Dewey, “every indictment 
was sustained and no convictions were 
reversed.” 

When Dewey became Manhattan's 
district. attorney, Fuld headed his in- 
dictments bureau and soon became a 
leading criminal-law reformer. Appalled 
at the prolix, mumbo-jumbo language 
of indictments, he boiled the lengthy 
forms into two or three precise sen- 
tences. Fuld’s forms are still in use 
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throughout the state. By weeding out 
other legal technicalities, such as overly 
narrow categories of larceny, which left 
loopholes for the guilty, Fuld earned} 
high praise from at least one leading) 
judge, who wrote to urge his elevation! 
to New York's top court. Governor 
Dewey soon obliged. 

Whose Orthodoxy? Fuld’s judicial 
opinions have been especially significant 
in resolving “conflict of laws” between 
jurisdictions. In the 1963 case of Bab- 
cock v. Jackson, for example, the issue 
was whether a New York woman res- 
ident could recover damages from the 
New York driver of a car in which she 
had been injured in a Canadian ac- 
cident. Though New York law permitted 
recovery, Canadian law did not. Under 
rules prevailing at the time, such dam- 
age suits were invariably governed by 
the law where the accident occurred. 
In a pioneering decision, Fuld permitted 
the woman to recover under New York 
law. His precedent has since been cited 
in more than 70 scholarly articles and 
200 court opinions. 

Fuld, in fact, has constantly enjoyed 
one of judging’s greatest pleasures: see- 
ing many of his dissents later become 
law. In 1951, for instance, the New 
York court upheld the banning of an 
Italian film, The Miracle, on the ground 
that it was “sacrilegious.” In dissent, 
Fuld scoffingly asked the court majority: 
“What is orthodox, what sacrilegious? 
Whose orthodoxy, to whom. sacrile- 
gious?” Courts have since abandoned 
such censorship. Other Fuld dissents ul- 
timately have been carried into law 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, on issues 
such as free speech, obscenity and lit- 
eracy tests. Most recently, he led his 
court in granting prisoners a new 
right to counsel at parole revocation 
hearings—a right that is nonexistent 
in most other states. 

Rethinking Precedent. With his pas- 
sion for privacy, Fuld rarely mentions 
publicly that he has two daughters (one 
married to a lawyer, the other to a doc- 
tor), that he commutes between his of- 
fices in Albany and Manhattan by noth- 
ing grander than a bus, that his fa- 
vorite hobby is mountain climbing (he 
once nearly reached the top of the Mat- 
terhorn). The judge prefers to be known 
by his written decisions. 

Perhaps the best example of Fuld’s 
reasoning was a 1957 opinion in which 
he re-examined the legal tradition of 
stare decisis (precedent decides). If it is 
argued, he wrote, “that stare decisis com- 
pels us to perpetuate a rule—out of 
tune with the life around us, at vari- 
ance with modern-day needs and with 
concepts of justice and fair dealing—a 
ready answer is at hand. The rule of 
stare decisis was intended not to effect 
a petrifying rigidity, but to assure the jus- 
tice that flows from certainty and sta- 
bility. If, instead, adherence to precedent 
offers not justice but unfairness, not cer- 
tainty but doubt and confusion, it loses 
its right to survive and no principle con- 
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MOVING 


New Laws of the Jungle 
Protect You and Your 
Household Goods 


This is how many people think of a 
moving man. He’s a gorilla in canvas 
clothing. He breaks your furniture. He 
talks a legal gibberish of terms like “tare 
weights” and “bills of lading.”” And peo- 
ple fear him. Because to them his world 
is a jungle they don’t understand. 

So how can you protect yourself? It's 
easy now. There are new federal and 
state regulations designed to make mov- 
ing seem less of a jungle. And Lyon is 
offering to send you free copies of these 
regulations. You should 
take up the offer. Be- 
cause it could save you 
a lot of time and money 
the next time you move. 

When you move out 
of state, for example, 

.: there’s a regulation that 
tells you what to do when the moving 
company’s final bill is more than 10% 
over its original estimate. Until now, you 
had to pay the whole bill. Or the moving 
company could refuse to unload your 
goods. Now, the moving company has to 
unload if you pay just the 10% of the 
additional cost plus the original estimate. 
And you have 15 days to pay the balance. 

For moves out of state, there are sev- 
eral more rules regarding the moving 
company’s liability for damage or loss. 
How much value you should declare to 
fully cover your goods. What to do about 
fixing an exact date of delivery. Who is 
responsible for delays in delivery. And 
how generally to protect yourself and 
your goods. 

There are different rules governing 
moves within a state. And these are often 
hard to learn. Because many states don’t 
print them for general distribution to the 
public. Your local Lyon Moving and Stor- 
age agent will be happy to provide you 
with the rules that apply within your state. 

There are Lyon agents in all 50 states. 
Simply look in the phone book and call 
a Lyon agent. Ask for a copy of the vari- 
ous regulations governing your move 
whether within or out of state. There’s no 
obligation. 

You're probably wondering why Lyon, 
a moving company, would want you to 
know about these new regulations. For a 
very simple reason. Lyon feels the more 
you know about the new rules that pro- 
tect you, the more you'll want to let Lyon 
guard your goods, 


Lyvo 





MOVING - STORAGE 
LYON VAN LINES, INC. 
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Even when you've blown a fuse, 
we're still on the line. 


You could blow every fuse in your house and still be 
able to use your telephone. 

Because a telephone doesn't get its power from your 
house circuits. 

Instead, it operates from a low-voltage direct current 
supplied by Telephone Company batteries. 

Much like the battery you have in your Car, ours, too, 
aalelsia o\- mere ali lal i\ameal- lke (-10 8 

For this purpose we have battery chargers that con- 
vert power from the local power company. 

But knowing that storms and other emergencies can 
sometimes affect power lines as well as our own, we have 
auxiliary generating equipment ready to take over at any 
time to keep the batteries charged. 

WalcW-\aals\a(erclaim(=)(>)e)acelal-me-lace mm i=1(-1e[¢-1 eam @xe)anler-lan7 
and your local Bell Company are constantly working to 
provide reliable telephone service. 

So if a blown fuse does leave you temporarily in the 
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Spontaneous Reduction 

Losing weight has never really been 
very much fun. Even the most con- 
siderate diet imposes unseemly demands 
on the will, and running in place can 
be downright tiring. Surely, fatties have 
long maintained, there must be easier 
ways to slim down. Now there are 
—scads of them. The current easy-ex- 
ercise-equipment market is doing a $100 
million-a-year business in belts and 
wheels, inflatable suits, stretch straps, 
electronic and battery-operated devices, 
all designed to knock off pounds and 
inches with a minimum of effort on 
the part of the individual. For those 
who cannot raise even the minimum, 
there is the “wrapping” method, which 
asks nothing of the customer but time 
and money. 

A slanted cushion called the Trim 
Twist Exercise Jogger ($9.95) forces run- 
ners’ Knees up, and supposedly provides 
the equivalent of one mile of jogging in 
only six minutes of use. The Indoor Jog- 
ger ($134) keeps the old legs going on al- 
ternately rising and falling platforms, 
while the Treadmill ($235), a rubber mat 
on rollers with side-bar support, actually 
records the footage covered, if not inch- 
es lost, Gyrogym’s Smartbel ($59.50), a 
2-Ib. dumbbell “with a mind of its own,” 
generates surprisingly strong gyroscopic 
forces that cause the user to exert him- 
self just as much as he would with a 
110-Ib. weight. The Skinny Dipper 
($50), a V-shaped chaise, flattens out un- 
der the weight of the user, then bounces 
him back for more. 

Plastic Pants. The hottest item of 
the season—and not only hot but sweat- 
ing—are Trim-Jeans. Variously known 
as Slim Shorts and Air Shorts, and 
priced anywhere from $6 to $14, the 
plastic pants are put on, inflated with 
the accompanying air pump, and worn 
for half an hour or so, Like last year’s 
popular Sauna Belt, the shorts work 
by trapping body heat between vinyl 
and skin; the heat, it is claimed, “breaks 
down fatty tissue.” Some doctors think, 
however, that the weight that melts away 
is actually just water that is lost through 
perspiration. Shorts fans do not seem 
to pay much attention to such com- 
ments. Manhattan’s Abercrombie & 
Fitch has sold more than 1,000 pairs 
of Slim Shorts in the past two weeks. 

The most passive reduction plan yet 
developed occurs in the 112 Trim-A- 
Way figure-controlling salons across the 
U.S. The ingredients: strips of cloth 
and a secret chemical formula. The 
method: wrapping. The results: a guar- 
anteed loss of two inches the first ses- 
sion, five by the fifth. The naked cus- 
tomer is marked and measured by a 
white-smocked technician, who then 
takes rolls of wet linen and firmly wraps 
her in oversize bandaging from the an- 
kles up, pressing the fat upward. “It real- 
ly is tight,” reported an impressed cli- 
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ent last week. “You wonder if gan- 
grene won't set in before they finish.” 
Wrapping stops at the breasts, but en- 
cases bulging upper arms. 

Hanging Skin. Circulation cut by a 
quarter, the client totters to a plastic-cov- 
ered lounge and gets soaked with the 
mysterious liquid, then is zipped into a 
plastic suit. There the customers lie in 
moist and mummy-like discomfort for 
90 minutes. Then they are unzipped 
and measured to discover how many 
inches they have lost. 

That loss often seems considerable, 
but any drop in weight is due to fright 
or imagination. Like pressed ducks, the 
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Nothing asked but time and money. 


clients weigh as much as ever; the dif- 
ference is that they look neater. The 
tight tapes, explain the Trim-A-Way ex- 
perts, squeeze superfluous fluid from 
pockets of fat in the body, forcing it 
into the system. The highly secret, wild- 
ly expensive ($12 per quart) solution is 
a mixture of salts that shrink the skin. 
“After all,” explains Manhattan Trim-A- 
Way Salon Manager Eric Bernard, “we 
can’t shrink the body and leave the 
skin hanging there. We have to tighten 
the flesh too.” 

The effects supposedly last as long 
as the fatty tissues can be kept lean 
—and that can amount to as much as 
a year with sensible dieting. But doc- 
tors put little stock in the system. Man- 
hattan Internist Morton Glenn dismisses 
it as “wishful thinking to expect to lose 
inches by squeezing the water in the 
fat tissues into the system.” 





The only real danger is for clients 
with varicose veins, phlebitis or other cir- 
culatory problems, which might be se- 
verely aggravated by the rigid wrapping 
pressures. Certainly the cost is higher 
($25 for one treatment, $200 for ten, 
$300 for 20) and the effects said to be 
more dramatic than anything Trim-Jeans 
can provide. 


TV Patrol 


What has two eyes, perches on 22-ft. 
poles, can see half a mile in nearly 
total darkness, throws fear into law- 
breakers and costs $47,000? The an- 
swer, known to everyone in suburban 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., is an ingenious 
new television system that untiringly 
watches over the town’s main shopping 
street, relaying what it sees to police 
headquarters. 

The two TV patrol cameras, which 
last month went into operation for a one- 
year test period, may have already re- 
duced crime in Mount Vernon. During 
the first three weeks after their in- 
stallation, there were no known crimes 
committed along the street, compared 
with four during the same period last 
year. The cameras are on duty 24 
hours a day, remote-controlled by a pa- 
trolman at police headquarters, several 
blocks away. 

By pressing buttons in front of two 
monitoring screens, the patrolman can 
revolve either camera 350° or sweep 
it up and down through an angle of 
120°. Other buttons operate zoom lens- 
es that enable the monitor to swoop 
in without hesitation on suspicious ac- 
tivities half a mile away from the cam- 
eras (which are located two blocks 
apart), When the patrolman on mon- 
itoring duty spots a crime in progress, 
he can immediately dispatch the near- 
est squad car to the scene. 

The versatile cameras, developed by 
GTE Sylvania for military use, have 
light-amplification scanning tubes that 
provide night shots of daylight quality. 
They can photograph a man or record 
a license number half a mile away at 
night. 

Big Brother. Defending the $47,000 
cost of the electronic surveillance sys- 
tem, Police Captain Michael Court notes 
that “it would take three men to patrol 
that area over a 24-hour period. That's 
$30,000 a year, so in about 19 months 
we break even.” The police force in Ho- 
boken, N.J., plans to install a similar sys- 
tem by mid-June, and Sylvania reports 
that 50 other police departments have re- 
quested demonstrations. Thus the TV pa- 
trol may well appear in high-crime areas 
across the nation, peering through dark- 
ened stores and examining dark alley- 
ways. To some, that prospect invites 
comparison to Big Brother in George Or- 
well’s 1984. But Sylvania Spokesman 
Gene Toner, for one, is not disturbed. 
“The TV system is no more a threat to 
privacy,” he says, “than the police ra- 
dio was when it came in back in the 
early 30s.” 
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r bottle. 


: dispenser of drinks, referee, 
an, and sympathetic ear. 


The life of an LW: 


With Henry, the man behind the b 
holder of stakes, observer of m 





The night got off to a 
slow start. Then some oil 


company brass from Dallas ig 
came in. I poured three a 


Harper’s. 


Two guys stopped off 
before their long ride home. 
Started to argue about the 
Long Island Railroad. 
Finally cooled ’em off with 
two over ice. 


Then the classy-looking 
advertising lady dropped by 
with her crowd. Took a 
table in the corner. They 
were all business. 


In came one of the top 
Park Avenue psychiatrists. 
Told me his troubles. Called 
me “the analyst’s analyst.”’ 


Harper and soda for a 
well-known drama critic. 
Said he couldn’t sit through 
the last act. Somebody’s 
going to get roasted to- 
morrow. 


This one’s 
for Henry. 





For nearly a hundred years, I.W. Harper has been winning medals all over the world— 
the reason it’s known as the.Gold Medal Bourbon, the finest Kentucky bourbon you can buy. 


Sometimes the bourbon has to be this good. 
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Last week the Interstate Highway System 
saved this many lives. 
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Over one hundred men, women and 
children are alive this week because 
driving on Interstate Highways is safer. 

Right now, the Interstate Highway 
System saves more than 5000 lives 
a year. 

But the system isn’t finished. And 
there are a lot of good reasons why it 
should be. Reasons like the additional 
lives that will be saved when the 
remaining 20°/s of the network is done. 

You might be one of those reasons. | 

Every thousand miles of the Interstate 
Freeway in use today saves 150 to 200 
lives a year. We have about 12,000 
miles to complete. 2200 more lives to 
save each year, year after year. 

Let’s not delay. 
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We can make the world a better place to live in. 
Caterpillar machines will help. 


To find out more about America’s trans- 
portation problems, write for your free copy of 
“Crisis-Transportation,’’ to: Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Department 621T, Peoria, Illinois 61602. 
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In the last 5 years, 
the noise level in 
American cities 
has risen over 202. 


In the last 5 years, 

sales of the very quiet 
Ford LTD 
have risen over 1602. 


The noisier it gets out there, the more 


€ c 2 
Take d eee want to be in here. In a strong, 
Quiet Break... lid Ford LTD where quiet is built in to 


stay. We use a computer to locate vibra- 


tion-free body mounts on the frame. We 


9 
“1 Ford. ise heavy gauge steel in the body. We use 


ble-action shocks, rugged suspensions, 
even acoustically tuned mufflers It all 
idds up. To a lot of quiet 
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FORD 


And you get such luxury features as a 
351-cu. in. V-8. Power front disc brakes. 
And options like air conditioning with 
automatic temperature control, Tilt steer- 
ing wheel, and four V -8’s including our 
new 400-cu. in. regular fuel V-8. 

The ’°71 LTD. Strong. Luxurious, Quiet 
Ford gives you better ideas. 

Better idea for safety: Buckle up. 
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Old Hearts, New Plumbing 


It was only 7 a.m., but the operating 
room in Cleveland Clinic’s cardiovas- 
cular unit was going full tilt. Nurses, 
technicians and visiting doctors watched 
as members of a surgical team took 
their places around the operating table. 
With confidence born of experience, the 
surgeons made a vertical incision from 
the patient's collarbone to his diaphragm, 
sawed through his breastbone and then, 
using a framelike mechanism, spread 
the rib cage and exposed the pericar- 
dium, or heart sac. 

As if on cue, Dr. Donald EfMer, tall. 
athletic and at 55 one of the country’s 
leading heart surgeons, strode into the 
operating room. Taking his place among 
his subordinates, he slit open the peri- 
cardium and examined the heart. An- 
other surgeon, meanwhile, opened the 
patient’s thigh and removed a foot-long 
section of the saphenous vein, one of 
four major veins that carry blood from 
the lower limbs to the heart. Effler 
began rapping out commands like a 
drill sergeant, initiating the procedure 
to shut down the patient’s heart and 
turn its functions over to a heart-lung 
machine. Then, after stopping the still- 
beating heart with a split-second elec- 
tric shock (“Juice!” he demanded), Ef- 
fler began the operation that would save 
his patient's life—inserting pieces of vein 
cut from the leg to bypass two blocked 
coronary arteries, the heart muscle’s 
principal source of blood. 

Repertory of Repair. Only four years 
ago, this and other operations to im- 
prove the circulation of blood to over- 
taxed hearts were either unknown or 
experimental. Now revascularization, or 
“replumbing.” has become the most pop- 
ular item in the thoracic surgeon's rep- 
ertory of heart repairs—and with good 
reason. Most of the 500,000-plus Amer- 
icans who die each year of heart dis- 
ease suffer from atherosclerosis, the 
buildup of hard, fatty deposits that nar- 
row the coronary arteries and cut off 
the flow of oxygenated blood to the 
heart muscles. Only revascularization, 
which is simpler and safer than trans- 
plant surgery, offers many patients a 
chance for survival. 

Effler’s team alone has played plumb- 
er to more than 5,000 diseased hearts 
since 1962, and doctors attending last 
week's meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for Thoracic Surgery in Atlanta re- 
port that revascularization is being per- 
formed at an increasing number of hos- 
pitals. Still, doctors are reaching only a 
small fraction of their potential patients. 
Nearly 250,000 Americans a year, or the 
majority of newly identified atheroscle- 
rosis victims under 65, could benefit 
from reconstructive heart surgery. But 
because trained personnel and adequate 
facilities are in short supply, doctors are 
performing only 25,000 operations a 
year, a fact that Effler finds appalling. 
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“This is an essentially simple operation,” 
he says. “It’s got to be kept simple be- 
cause we've got to get heart repair to the 
community-hospital level.” 

Though there is still a long way to 
gO, progress to date has been impressive. 
In 1946, Montreal Surgeon Arthur 
Vineberg, figuring that the internal mam- 
mary artery (see diagram) is dispensable, 
carefully cut it away from the breast- 
bone, left its upper end in place, and im- 
planted its lower end in the left ven- 
tricle, the heart's primary pumping 
chamber. A decade later, Dr. Charles 
P. Bailey, then in Philadelphia, devel- 
oped a procedure called endarterectomy, 
in which he opened a_ blocked cor- 
onary artery and reamed out a plug of 
accumulated cholesterol with a device re- 
sembling a crochet hook. 

X-Ray Movies. No one, however, did 
more to advance the cause of cardiac re- 
vascularization than Dr. F. Mason Sones 
Jr., a Cleveland cardiologist who in 1958 
developed a method of mapping the car- 
diovascular system. Known by the jaw- 
breaking name of cine coronary an- 
giography, Sones’ technique involved 
inserting a catheter, or thin piece of tub- 
ing, into an arm artery, guiding it up 
through the aorta and then squirting a ra- 
diopaque dye through it directly into 
the coronary arteries. The dye, which 
showed up clearly on motion picture X 
rays, made it possible for physicians to 
see with 90% accuracy exactly where 
the coronary arteries were blocked. The 
Sones method also enabled cardiologists 
to evaluate the results of their oper- 
ations and proved beyond any doubt 
that the Vineberg implant measurably 
improved circulation of blood to the 
heart muscles. 

Armed with this knowledge, Effler 
began performing Vineberg implants on 
patients suffering from angina pectoris, 
the crippling pain that signals insufficient 
blood supply to heart muscles. But oth- 
er surgeons, still skeptical, concentrated 
on alternative approaches. Dr. Philip 
Sawyer of New York's Downstate Med- 
ical Center in Brooklyn developed a 
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EFFLER IN OPERATING ROOM 
The number is appalling. 


method of using pressurized carbon di- 
oxide gas to separate the inner and 
outer walls of an artery so that the fat ad- 
hering to the arterial lining could be 
more easily removed. Others experiment- 
ed with widening clogged arteries by in- 
serting gussets made from pieces of the 
patient's saphenous vein. 

All the operations worked moderately 
well. But what revolutionized revascu- 
larization was a procedure developed 
at the Cleveland Clinic by Dr. René Fa- 
valoro, now 48, an Argentine-born sur- 
geon who joined Effler in 1962 to study 
coronary-artery disease. In an operation 
first performed four years ago next week, 
he removed a section of his patient's sa- 
phenous vein, attached one end to the 
blocked right coronary artery at a point 
below the obstruction, stitched the oth- 
er to a spot on the aorta above the block- 
age. The procedure allowed blood to 
bypass the blockage and greatly im- 
proved the heart’s blood supply. 

Fast Operator. Since then, the op- 
eration has been refined and perfected. 
The Cleveland Clinic alone has done 
nearly 2,000 bypass grafts; institutions 
like Stanford University Hospital and 
Massachusetts General Hospital have 
performed hundreds. Few surgeons are 
more adept at the operation than Ef- 
fler, whose team does at least half a 
dozen a day. 

Once the heart has been stopped, Ef- 
fler calls for the saphenous vein, mea- 
sures it and cuts off the required length. 
Then he sews it into place, first below 
and then above the obstruction. With 
the first graft in place, Effler repeats 
the procedure on the right coronary ar- 
tery and checks to make sure that there 
is no leakage. This done, he disconnects 
the patient from the heart-lung machine, 
restarts the heart with a second electric 
shock and slips out of the operating 
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room for a breather while an assistant 
cuts away the mammary artery. A few 
minutes later, Effler returns, implants 
that artery in the left ventricular wall 
and steps back so that his assistants 
can take over and close the wound. 

A fast operator, Effler performs most 
bypass grafts in about three hours, half 
the time the procedure once took. “Let 
me tell you,” he warns a group of res- 
idents, “that if I ever find any one of 
you taking six hours for an uncom- 
plicated case, you'll be looking for an- 
other appointment the same afternoon.” 
His sense of urgency is understandable. 
The longer the patient stays on the heart- 
lung machine, the greater the damage to 
his blood cells and the higher the risk 
of postoperative problems. 

Gas and Pass. Effler and Favaloro be- 
lieve that bypass grafts, particularly 
when combined with mammary im- 
plants, are the ideal solution to most cor- 
onary conditions. Dr. W. Dudley John- 
son of Milwaukee, a hard-driving per- 
fectionist who claims credit for the first 
double and triple bypass grafts, tends to 
agree, though he differs slightly in his ap- 
proach to arterial problems. He ques- 
tions whether angiography tells a sur- 
geon all that he needs to know and feels 
that some conditions must be observed 
more thoroughly to be properly evaluat- 
ed. As a result, Johnson operates on 
many patients whom the Cleveland crew 
would reject as unfit. But Stanford’s Dr. 
Norman Shumway Jr., inventor of the 
heart-transplant technique, has reserva- 
tions about his colleagues’ methods. He 
believes that mammary implants, which 
may take months to improve ventricular 
circulation, are impractical. Instead 
he combines bypass grafts with the gas 
endarterectomies in what his operating 
team calls a “gas and pass” procedure. 

All agree that revascularization, like 
all heart surgery, is risky. Though Cleve- 
land Clinic lost only four of the 255 pa- 
tients (1.6%) in replumbing procedures 
performed in February and March of 
this year, overall in-hospital mortality 
in such cases is 5%. 

Alive and Well. For most coronary 
patients such hazard is acceptable. 
“Risks are statistics,” explains a doctor 
in Rachel Mackenzie's newly published 
Risk (Viking; $3.95), an account of her 
experience with heart surgery. “So far 
as you're concerned, they're 100% or 
they're zero.” The doctor is right, and 
for those who survive heart surgery, 
the prognosis is promising. Of Johnson's 
revascularization patients, 77% have 
survived at least two years after their op- 
erations; some of Effler’s earliest pa- 
tients have lived three years with their 
new plumbing. Most bypass patients are 
not only alive, but well. A Massachusetts 
lawyer who underwent an emergency by- 
pass graft a year ago has resumed his 
law practice, and Jack Chronin of New 
York, who had his cardiac plumbing re- 
done last October, has recovered even 
more remarkably. Determined to keep 
himself and his heart healthy, he has 
taken up jogging. 
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“Read the best books first, 
or you may not have a chance 
to read them at all.” 


Henry David Thoreau 
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And Now, Men’s Liberation 


Most emotionally secure men have 
sympathy with the rational aims of the 
Women’s Liberation movement and 
show either amused tolerance or mild 
disdain for its more hysterical demands. 
But among some males, there is a dif- 
ferent response. Shaken by the feminist 
activities and attitudes of their wives or 
girl friends, they have been drawn into 
a new social phenomenon: the men’s lib- 
eration movement. 

Across the country, hundreds of men 
have joined groups that hold monthly 
or weekly “consciousness-raising” rap 
sessions, discussions in which they air 
their anxieties and strive for better un- 
derstanding of women—and themselves. 
The movement is spreading, especially 
on college campuses and in radical com- 
munities; there are 30 groups in the 
San Francisco area alone. 

No More Broads. At men’s-lib meet- 
ings, great emphasis is placed on rec- 
ognizing “male chauvinism.” Members 
compare women to oppressed minorities 
and castigate themselves as oppressors. 
They profess to believe, in the words 
of a University of Wisconsin professor, 
that “just as the first step for a white 
man in handling racial prejudice is to 
confess his own racism, so we are try- 
ing to deal with our own chauvinism.” 
How? The general strategy advocated 
at most men’s-lib sessions is to stop call- 
ing women “broads” or “chicks” and 
to take on more responsibility for birth 
control, child care and housework. 

Psychologist Louis Cutrona, a mem- 
ber of a Boston group, has carried the 
principles of men’s lib into the business 
world. At his consulting firm, he re- 
fuses to ask his secretary to bring him 
coffee in the morning or to cash his 
checks at the bank. “I don’t think that’s 
what a woman has contracted for if 
she is a secretary,” he explains. 

Others have gone even further—per- 
haps too far. Members of a Portland, 
Ore., group, for example, have used 
such phrases as “God in heaven, She 
loves us all.” David Bathrick, professor 
of German at the University of Wis- 
consin, who began doing housework 
after his wife joined Women’s Lib, is en- 


thusiastic about his new outlet. “I real- 
ly get a kick out of cleaning the bath- 
room,” he says. 

Some men who attend liberation 
meetings seem motivated more by fear 
of newly militant women than by con- 
science. “Man it’s heavy,” mourns one 
male liberationist. “Like you gotta build 
a whole new way of seeing her and your- 
self. You have to fight so you don't 
slip back the way you used to be, be- 
cause if you do, man, if you say just 
one word, then wow, bam, it’s over. 
That's living terror, man.” Other male 
liberationists display anxiety by com- 
plaining about the inhuman roles as- 
signed to males by society. In Brother, 
a new Berkeley male-liberation news- 
paper, a man identified only as Paul 
writes: “We don't cry. We are ma- 
chines. And we have been made that 
way by society because machines are bet- 
ter for production.” Another, named Mi- 
chael, pursues the theme: “We were 
haunted/ taunted men, bombarded by im- 
ages of what we were not: studs, athletes, 
intellectuals, leaders, fighters.” To coun- 
ter its readers’ concern about the stereo- 
typed male image, Brother emblazons 
the front page of its first issue with 14 
photographs of a nude man chosen for 
his average physique and penis size. 

No More Panic. For some men’s lib- 
bers, a limited solution to their anxiety 
seems to lie in a partial retreat from 
women, Males, says a manifesto in 
Brother, must stop “salivating at the sight 
of women” and further develop their re- 
lationships with other men. Bob, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Portland State 
College, notes that in his group, the men 
have become close friends and now 
“touch each other more.” Michael, more 
to the point, admits that at his meeting, 
“choking and gagging on the very word, 
we named the secret, shameful desire/ 
fear: brother-love, homosexuality.” 

But relatively few men in the move- 
ment are worried about or interested in 
homosexuality. Most of them believe 
that men’s lib has strengthened their re- 
lationship with women, making them 
more sensitive to feminine feelings and 
easing the panic they experienced when 
their once-passive wives became active 
feminists. 
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WILHELM REICH 
Doing his best to explicate ecstasy. 


The Gospel of Orgasm 

Among Freud's many strange pupils, 
Dr. Wilhelm Reich was surely the strang- 
est. To his disciples, he was a prophet 
who preached a gospel of orgasm, But 
many colleagues in Europe put him 
down as a pornographic charlatan and 
Communist crackpot. After Reich 
moved to the U.S., a federal court hand- 
ed him a two-year sentence for defying 
a court order that forbade shipment of 
his notorious but harmless “orgone box” 
across state lines.* Yet now, 14 years 
after his death in the Lewisburg (Pa.) 
prison, Reich is recognized as a pi- 
oneer of the nonverbal, body-oriented 
therapies that are fashionable in psy- 
chiatry today. Reprinted in paperback, 
his main works (The Function of the Or- 
gasm, Character Analysis, The Mass Psy- 
chology of Fascism) have become stan- 
dard reading in many university psy- 
chology departments. Now a skillful 
popular introduction to the life and ther- 
apy of the sexologist (Me and the Or- 
gone; St. Martin’s Press; $4.95) has 
been provided by—would you believe? 
—the aging merry-andrew of stage and 
television better known as Orson Bean. 

Black and Blue. Reich's ideas and 
Bean's psyche were made for each oth- 
er. Reich's therapy was designed to shat- 
ter what he called “emotional armor,” 
and Bean’s New England background 
had buckled him up tight in rigid in- 
hibitions that ten years of classical anal- 
ysis had failed to shake. Introduced to 
Reich’s writings by a friend, Bean was 
fascinated by his theory that emotional 
and physical health depend on the free 
flow through the body of orgone en- 
ergy, which finds its full expression in 
the Reichian orgasm—a happening that 
is physiologically similar to a normal or- 
gasm, but is supposedly experienced as 


* The box was a closet-size container made 
of sheet metal and Celotex. It was said to gath 
er “orgone energy” from the cosmos and trans- 
mit it, with beneficial psychological effects, to 
anyone who sat inside. 
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a qguasi-religious convulsion of cosmic 
proportions 

On his first visit to the Reichian ther- 
apist, Bean was given a fiendish massage 
that searched out every sore spot in his 
body and tortured it. He went home 
black and blue, but breathing deeper 
than he had in years. Breath is energy, 
the therapist explained, and the first ob- 
ject of Reichian therapy is to build up a 
huge reserve of energy in the chest 

ip and Groin. The energy is nec 

essary, Bean was told, for the drastic pro- 
cess of “de-armoring™ the seven centers 
of resistance to the “orgonotic stream- 
ings”"—eyes, mouth, neck, chest, dia- 
phragm, abdomen, pelvis. De-armoring 
begins with strenuous eye exercises ac- 
companied by deep, regular breathing. 
After several hours of ocular acrobatics, 
Bean says, he suddenly recalled a dog 
he had loved and lost as a boy. For the 
first time since losing the dog, he wept 
The exercises, he suggests, cracked the 
mental armor he had clamped on his 
eyes and taught him to cry again 

In his therapy sessions, Bean’s oral ar- 
mor was next to go. One day the thera- 
pist abruptly told him to stick his finger 
down his throat and, breathing deeply, 
gag himself. The instant he did, he re- 
membered his dead mother and “sobbed 
for five minutes as if my heart would 
break.” When the therapist attacked 
Bean’s pelvis with an agonizing hip and 
groin massage, he experienced the most 
“fearsome” emotions of all. But after 
several sessions of “pounding and kick- 
ing and screaming and carrying on like a 
trapped scorpion,” he began to feel 
“wonderful pleasurable streamings” that 
ran up and down his body. Whenever the 
streamings stopped, he felt “more fright- 
ened than I have ever felt in my life.” 
Reich called this fear “orgasm anxiety” 
and likened it to the fear of freedom a 
prisoner feels when he has just been re- 
leased from a long term in jail 

Tragic Swerve. Then came the re 
ward for 3} years of therapeutic tor- 
ture: the Big O. Bean does his best to 
explicate ecstasy, but words failed even 


Dante when he tried to describe the mys- 


tic experience ‘Something in us melt- 
ed,” Bean mumbles The sheer won- 


der of it almost more than could 
be borne so close.” 

Bean's account of Reich's life and the- 
ory, though written in a style that owes 
more to Broadway than to Thoreau, is 
admirably clear and balanced. He over- 
Insists On Reich’s greatness. But he also 
mentions, reluctantly, Reich’s final trag- 
i¢ swerve toward insanity: in his late 
50s, Reich announced that he was able 
to make contact with beings from out- 
er space and that President Eisenhower 
was secretly protecting him from the 
conspiracy against him involving “Mos- 
cow and the Rockefellers.” Yet in his 
middle years, Reich was a creative the- 
orizer about what ails Western culture 
He thought he was a scientist; he was 
really a nature mystic who sometimes 
healed by a modern form of an ancient 
art: the laying on of hands. 
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Test drive a Renault 16 
on the worst road 


in your neighborhood. 


You know which road 
we mean. The one that 
rattles your teeth and 
springs your glove com- 
partment door open. 

See how the Renault 
16’s front wheel drive 
pulls you through curves 
with the sureness of a 
mountain goat. 

How the torsion bars 
which control each indi- 
vidual wheel absorb road 
shocks without spread- 
ing them throughout the 
rest of the car. 

How the ultra precise 
handling of rack-and-pin- 
ion steering makes the 
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ALIEN 
Renault 16 a beautifully 
obedient instrument. 

There is simply no way 
to know the glued down, 
controlled road experi- 
ence of the Renault 16 
unless you put it through 
its paces. 

And that doesn’t mean 
coming in and kicking 
the tires. 
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You can buy Europe 
other airlines, so 


10 good“whys:’ 


1. You'll fly the 
world’s most experi- 
enced 747s. 


We're “The 747 
People.” Our pilots, 
stewardesses, ground 
crews were first with 
the 747. They know it 
better, have flown 
more passengers (over 
2 million to date) to 
more places than any 
other airline in the 
world. You'll enjoy our 
experience, especially 
if you're a first-time 
flyer to Europe. 

(747 service starts 
June 7 in Boston and 
Baltimore.) 


2. The Weatherproof 
Vacation. 


What other airline 
worries about rain 


spoiling your vacation? 


Now, only through us, 

you can get worldwide 
weather insurance. 

It’s from the American 
Home Assurance Com 


pany, the rates are low, 


and all the details are 
irva folder you can pick 
up at your Pan Am 
Travel Agent or ticket 
office. 


3. Pan Am Tours 
on Tape. 


Another exclusive. 
Specially recorded 
walking and driving 
tours of Paris, Rome, 
Amsterdam, London 
and the French and 
English countrysides. 
(With more to come 
this summer.) Listen 
to them before you 
leave, use them on 
your sightseeing trips. 
They'll tell you where 
to go, what sights 
you're seeing. At very 
little cost. 


4. Home Exchange 
Service. 

A new way to “do” 
Europe, only from 
Pan Am. Subscription 
to Home Exchange 
Service gets you list 
ings of homes all over 
Europe that are avail 
able for vacation rental 
or for exchange with 
your own home. De 
tails at your Pan Am 
Travel Agent or ticket 
office. 





5. International Fla; 
Service. 


Wonderful idea, all 
ours. We give youa 
sample of the food of 
the country you're 
flying to. French food 
en route to Paris, 
German food on the 
nonstop to Frankfurt, 
Dutch food if you're 
flying to Amsterdam. 
7 European menus in 
all, all different. For 
all passengers, First 
Class and Economy. 


from lots of 
why fly Pan Am? 





6. Movies, music... 
even language 
lessons! 
Your choice of 2 
movies (one a first-run 
American flick, the 
other—either an Acad 
emy Award winner, 
a famous classic, or a 
hew dubbed foreign 
Im). 8 other recorded 
channels, too. Includ 
ing new “Celebrity 
nguage Lessons.” 
(The teachers? 
Marlene Dietrich, 
erman; Charles 
znavour, French; 
Jose Ferrer, Spanish.) 
€ call our entertain 
ment package “The 
iggest Show in the 
ir”... because it is. 





Earphone rental, $2.50, 


on international 
ights. 








7. Maps, help, mail 
service in Europe. 


We've got 41 offices 


filled with people ready 


with advice, counsel, 
helpful hints, vacation 
tips. In many offices, 
city maps are yours for 
the asking. Also, you 
can arrange to pick up 
your mail at our 
European offices. What 
more can we do for 
you? Just ask! 


8. Pan Am Holidays. 
This season, we've got 
dozens of unusual 
tours, priced to fit any 
body’s budget even 
in these tight-money 
times. Yes, you can 
afford Europe. And 
yes, you'll find just 
what you want with 
Pan Am. For starters, 
ask for our new book, 
“Pan Am's Europe 
1971.” Free for all 


Something new from 
the world’s most experienced airline 


9.Instant PANAMAC* 


reservations. 


In minutes, our 
friendly computer 
can help your travel 
agent book tours, 

car rentals, rooms at 
our Inter-Continental 
Hotels and other 
leading hotels across 
Europe. Saves you 
time and trouble. 





10. Service to more 
European cities 
than the next 

3 airlines combined. 
3O cities in all, with 
more 747s. And more 
of all the Pan Am 
features designed to 
give you better value 
for your travel dollar 
We're The Europe Ex 
pert. Try us. You'll see 
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Bucks in a Breeze 
The Milwaukee Bucks have a prob- 


lem: they just may be too good for 
their own good. Last week the Bucks 
won what could easily be the first of a 
string of National Basketball Association 
titles. Like the old New York Yankees, 
they so humbled their opposition that 
they robbed the championship of much 
of its interest. With 7-ft. 2-in. Buck Cen- 
ter Lew Alcindor dominating the last 
game like a keyhole colossus, Milwaukee 
beat the Baltimore Bullets 118-106 to 
sweep the finals in four straight games. 
It was one of the most lopsided final 
play-offs in N.B.A. record books. 

For all practical purposes, the out- 
come was decided two weeks ago in 
the second round, when the charged-up 
Bullets, led by Guard Earl (“the Pearl") 
Monroe and Center Wes Unseld, upset 
the New York Knicks in seven hard- 
fought games. The defense-minded 
Knicks, who had beaten the Bucks four 
out of five games during the regular sea- 
son, seemed to be the team with the best 
chance of taking Milwaukee. But with 
Knick Center Willis Reed hobbled by in- 
juries, the Bullets managed to win that 
round—although just barely. Going 
against the Bucks, a team that had defeat- 
ed them four out of five games in the sea- 
son, once by the embarrassing margin of 
52 points, the Bullets looked like the 
walking wounded. No fewer than three 
of their starters—Gus Johnson, Kevin 
Loughery and Monroe—were ailing. 
The young Bucks, on the other hand, 
were not even breathing heavily after de- 
molishing the San Francisco Warriors 








UNSELD & ALCINDOR 
Fighting a keyhole colossus. 
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and the Los Angeles Lakers in two quick 
five-game series. About the most optimis- 
tic that Bullet Coach Gene Shue got was 
in his report on the injured Johnson; 
“He's walking real well.” 

The games seemed to crawl. Before 
the final, Costello summed up the play 
by saying: “It’s strange. We've beaten 
them three times and haven't played a 
good game yet.” The final was so one- 
sided that it looked like the varsity scrim- 
maging the jayvees. The results of the 
key match-ups—Robertson v. Monroe, 
Alcindor y. Unseld—told the story. In 
the series, the Big O outscored the Pearl 
94 to 65, while Lew topped Wes 108 
to 60. Forward Jack Marin, the Bul- 
lets’ highest scorer in the series, said of 
Alcindor: “Every time you make a move 
to the hoop, you run right into that 
giant oak tree. You just can’t make 
any penetration, and you can’t beat any- 
body by taking 20-footers all night.” 
After the game, one Baltimore fan of- 
fered a solution similar to that so often 
proposed by the Yankee-haters of old: 
“Those Bucks oughta be disbanded.” 


The Babe Ruth Derby 


If the first month of the 1971 base- 
ball season is any indication of things 
to come, major league pitchers may 
soon have to start wearing catchers’ 
masks for protection. Consider the 
events of one fairly typical evening last 
week. In St. Louis, Joe Torre of the Car- 
dinals banged out three hits, thereby ex- 
tending his hitting streak to 21 con- 
secutive games (it ended two games 
later) and raising his batting average to 
381. In Pittsburgh, Pirate Leftfielder 
Willie Stargell, who twice this season 
has hit three home runs in one game, 
clouted his eleventh homer to set a 
new record for the month of April. 
And in a 25-hit slugfest in Atlanta, the 
Braves’ 25-year-old Ralph Garr and the 
San Francisco Giants’ aging (40) Wil- 
lie Mays collected four hits apiece. The 
barrage boosted Garr’s average to a 
league-leading .434, and gave added tes- 
timony to Mays’ contention that “there’s 
a little life in these old bones.” 

Souvenir Worth Keeping. That eve- 
ning, though, really belonged to the live- 
lier old bones of Atlanta’s Henry Louis 
Aaron. In the first inning, he lined Gi- 
ant Pitcher Gaylord Perry's first pitch 
off the right centerfield fence for a stand- 
up double. Next time up, when Perry 
tried to jam him with a high inside fast- 
ball, Hammerin’ Hank hit a 350-ft. drive 
that sailed over the leftfield wall and car- 
omed back onto the playing field. After 
retrieving the ball, Third Base Umpire 
Paul Pryor was presented with a card 
that read: “I caught Hank Aaron’s 600th 
home run.” It was a souvenir worth keep- 
ing, for Aaron had just set a career 
mark surpassed by only two other play- 
ers—Mays and Babe Ruth. 

Aaron’s 600th stirred speculation that 








AARON CLOUTING NO. 600 
An even bet to break the record. 


either he or Mays might break Ruth's 
once seemingly unassailable lifetime rec- 
ord of 714 home runs. Mays, whose five 
homers so far this season give him a total 
of 633, has at best only an outside 
chance. Though Willie feels he has five 
more seasons left in him, he is fighting 
not only time but the wicked left-to-right 
winds that plague righthanded power hit- 
ters in San Francisco's Candlestick Park. 
Aaron is three years younger than Mays 
(he turned 37 in February) and also has 
the advantage of hitting in Atlanta Sta- 
dium, where the relatively short fences 
and calm breezes allowed for 211 home 
runs last season, more than were hit in 
any other National League park. Aaron 
is off to a fast start in his 18th season 
with eight homers so far. To best Ruth’s 
mark, he must average 24.6 home runs 
this season and the next four—a tough 
but not impossible feat for a slugger who 
has averaged 38.8 homers in the past five 
years. Many baseball men agree with Las 
Vegas Oddsmaker Jimmy (“The Greek”) 
Snyder, who rates Mays as a 4-1 shot 
and Aaron as an even bet—barring in- 
juries, of course—in the Babe Ruth 
derby. 

Whippy Wrists. One of baseball's un- 
sung superstars. Aaron is content to 
swing away and let the records fall 
where they may. Last season he be- 
came the first player in history with 
more than 500 home runs also to sur- 
pass 3,000 hits (a feat since equalled 
by Mays): his lifetime marks, as of last 
season, rank him among the top ten in 
extra base hits (1,224), runs batted in 
(1,842), total bases (5,610), and slugging 
percentage (.594). A great natural hit- 
ter, the relatively slight (6 ft., 187 Ibs.) 
righthander gets his power from his 
whippy wrists, which are bigger (8 in 
around) than Muhammad Ali's. A no- 
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Caprice is as complete and brakes for excellent straight-line Plus a new power ventilation 
luxurious as you'd expect it to be. stopping system to refresh you constantly 
And nowhere near what you'd By pulling outside air inside 
expect it to cost be even when the car's standing 
For instance, it give you thick Lo \ | till and the windows are 1 
foam cushioning to sit on eal '71 Caprice by Chevrolet. All 
More room to get very \ longer wheelbase and new it looks to be 
comfortable in suspension to smooth you over For nowhere near what it looks 


Standard front lise rough place to be 





torious bad-ball hitter, he once hopped 
out of the batter’s box to slug an er- 
rant pitch over the wall. “Throwing a 
fastball by Henry Aaron,” Pitcher Curt 
Simmons once said, “is like trying to 
sneak the sun past a rooster.” 

Getting him to expound on his hit- 
ting feats is even harder. Last week, 
while the bat and ball that accounted 
for No. 600 were being readied for ship- 
ment to baseball’s Hall of Fame, Aaron 
sat among a group of reporters and 
drawled, “One home run is the same 
as another.” Pressed for more, he 
paused for a moment, “My next goal,” 
he finally said, as the reporters crowd- 
ed in, pencils at the ready, “is to hit 
the next one.” 


A Gunner Makes History 

If ever a horse race was up for 
grabs, it was the 1971 Kentucky Der- 
by. Hoist The Flag, the heavy winter 
book favorite, shattered a leg a month 
before the big race. At least five other 
top contenders—His Majesty, Droll 
Role, Executioner, Run The Gantlet, 
Salem—dropped out because they were 
injured or were being saved for other 
races. With no clear-cut favorite in sight, 
trainers trotted out a string of long 
shots on the wild chance that one of 
them might have a good day. And wild 
it was, as an overcrowded field of 20, 
only two shy of the 1928 Derby rec- 
ord, stampeded out of the starting gates. 

Given the size of the field, bettors 


needed a slide rule and a Ouija board 
to make any sense out of the odds. East- 
ern Fleet, for example, finished ninth 
in the Flamingo and then a few weeks 
later won the Florida Derby against sub- 
stantially the same field. After running 
a woeful seventh in the Wood Memo- 
rial, Bold and Able won the Stepping 
Stone at Churchill Downs by three 
lengths. California-bred Unconscious, 
the betting favorite at post time, was un- 
beaten this year until an Eastern up- 
start named Jim French defeated him 
in the Santa Anita Derby. Impetuosity 
startled even his trainer when he won 
the Blue Grass Stakes at Keeneland 
two weeks ago. Among the several dark 
horses was an import from South Amer- 
ica named Canonero II, the only horse 
on the track that had previously raced 
the 14-mile Derby distance. But his pros- 
pects were dim, according to one tip 
sheet: “Canonero II. Unknown factor 
from Venezuela who just got out of quar- 
antine. No horse from abroad has ever 
won the Derby and he doesn’t figure to 
make history. 100-1." 

History was made. Calumet Farm's 
two entries, Bold and Able and Eastern 
Fleet, set the early pace. Jim French, 
moving out from the middle of the 
pack, was bumped so hard, Jockey An- 
gel Cordero Jr. said later, “that I near- 
ly fell off.” Far behind him, Canonero 
Il moved from 18th position and 
streaked for the outside. At the final 
turn, Jockey Gustavo Avila cut around 
the fading front runners and booted Ca- 





CANONERO I] WINNING DERBY 
No longer an unknown factor. 


nonero II down the stretch to win going 
away by 32 lengths. Jim French fin- 
ished second, two lengths ahead of Bold 
Reason, The Kentucky-bred colt, who 
was bought for a paltry $1,200 at the 
1969 Keeneland yearling sales before 
being shipped to Venezuela, paid $19.40 
and won $145,500, the largest purse in 
Derby history. An interpreter for Own- 
er Edgar Caibett, a plumbing supplies 
manufacturer from Caracas, explained 
that Canonero means “gunner”—a fit- 
ting name for a long, long shot. 
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Tame Spring, 
Troubled Stanford 


One year ago this week, the killings 
at Kent State University fueled mass stu- 
dent protest across the U.S. Now the na- 
tion’s campuses are encountering the 
tamest spring offensive by radical stu- 
dents in several years. 

Still, assaults persist, notably at Stan- 
ford University. One recent attack, in 
Stanford eyes, came from local police. 
Armed with a search warrant, cops raid- 
ed the offices of the Stanford Daily seek- 
ing reporters’ notes and photographs that 
supposedly implicated some participants 
in a demonstration at the university hos- 
pital. While strongly critical of the po- 
lice, campus Officials were equally aghast 
at a series of violent acts that seemed to 
be largely the work of non-students. 

Six weeks ago, unknown radicals ap- 
parently decided to protest the suspen- 
sion of a Maoist library worker sym- 
pathetic to suspended Professor H. Bruce 
Franklin (Time, March 15). They sab- 
otaged the library by removing or dam- 
aging 11,000 catalogue cards, pulling 
books from shelves and pouring honey 
on them. Since then, a different, pre- 
viously unheard-of radical group has 
claimed credit for the fire-bombing of 
an empty patrol car belonging to uni- 
versity police. No group has yet ad- 
mitted vandalizing a campus drugstore, 
firing armor-piercing bullets at an elec- 
tric power transfer station on campus, 
or setting fires in the car of a law stu- 
dent who is defending radical demon- 
strators and in several dormitories, in- 
cluding one housing black students. ~~ 

Two weeks ago, a plastic bomb ex- 
ploded near Stanford President Richard 
Lyman’s office, causing an estimated 
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$25,000 worth of damage. So far, local 
police, the university’s campus cops and 
the FBI have not made a single arrest. To 
Lyman, the incidents were a relic of the 
past rather than a harbinger of the fu- 
ture. “Terrorism,” he said, “tends to be 
the tactic of a protest movement that has 
no mass following.” The Stanford Daily 
seemed to agree. Though past editorials 
have occasionally taken radical stands, 
the paper condemned the new violence: 
“It is chilling to realize that human life is 
held in as little regard by these revolu- 
tionaries as it is by the men who shape 
our policies in Indochina.” 


Faculty Featherbedding 


Almost every campus has them: in- 
competent professors who cannot be 
fired, much less shamed into quitting. 
Losers by almost any academic standard, 
they are actually winners of academe’s 
choicest prize: “tenure” (from the Lat- 
in tenere, meaning to hold or keep). 
The system has lately been lambasted 
by three national commissions on ed- 
ucation, is under study at the univer- 
sities of Utah and Wisconsin, and faces 
attack in the legislatures of eleven states. 
Tenure, charges John R. Silber, pres- 
ident of Boston University, has become 
“a device used by the devil to en- 
courage faculty slothfulness.” 

Why not abolish this sinecure system 
forthwith? Unfortunately, the very rules 
that protect a professor’s freedom to 
stagnate—thereby diminishing the ac- 
ademic freedom of his students—are 
also the rules that safeguard professors 
who advocate unpopular ideas or pur- 
sue controversial research. 

During World War I, scores of U.S. 
professors were fired for failure to follow 
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Countering the Counterculture 


B D the football quarterback, views 
-L”., huddles as T groups and wears 
his helmet to mixers so the girls will 
know who he is. Megaphone Mark, 
the campus radical, has to rehearse 
the spontaneous outrage that he ex- 
pects to deliver at his first press con- 
ference. Such characters appear in 
Doonesbury, a comic strip of campus 
life that began in the Yale Daily 
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News in 1968, and is now syndicated 
in 125 papers, from the Washington 
Post to the San Francisco Chronicle. 
This week American Heritage Press 
will publish an anthology. 

The strip’s hero is Mike Doonesbury, 
a flaky Yalie who is unable to score 
even with the female roommate the col- 
lege assigns him. His plights provide 
one of the first humorous counters to 





patriotic orthodoxy. During the McCar- 
thy era, tenure rules helped prevent re- 
prisals, though not entirely. Today, un- 
fair firing is quite difficult. Typically, 
young teachers get up to seven-year pro- 
bationary appointments; after six years, 
a departmental committee reviews each 
newcomer’s work and recommends that 
he either be let go or “given tenure’’—re- 
hired on a permanent basis. 

Bargain Price. After that, he can be 
fired, but only for compelling reasons 
such as flagrant incompetence, moral 
turpitude or his college’s dire financial 
Straits. The college must present formal 
charges, usually before a jury-like panel 
of the professor's colleagues. The rules 
are enforced by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, which 
threatens to put violating colleges on a 
“censured” list that warns other profes- 
sors to avoid working at the blackballed 
institutions. 

Because the Supreme Court now 
holds that academic freedom of speech 
and opinion is a constitutional right, crit- 
ics argue that tenure is no longer neces- 
sary. But professors often need all the de- 
fending they can get, particularly at 
small or politically pressured institutions, 
Last month the A.A.U,P. added five col- 
leges to its censured list for ousting pro- 
fessors who became involved in local 
controversies. In addition, some job secu- 
rity is important in any profession. Says 
University of Wisconsin Political Sci- 
ence Professor David Fellman, a former 
A.A.U.P. president: “Protecting a few in- 
competents is a price well worth paying 
for the great number of good people who 
also are protected.” 

Club Protection. The trouble is that 
more than a few incompetents are in- 
volved. During a decade when professors 
were in short supply, recruiters offered 
tenure on such a scale that many cam- 
puses are now afflicted with an over- 








the counterculture, hinting that despite 
the seeming arrogance of today’s un- 
dergraduates, campus life is still just a 
bowl of old-fashioned adolescent inse- 
curities. Doonesbury’s creator is Garry 
Trudeau, 22, a Manhattan blueblood 
(his mother is Fashion Leader Mrs. Har- 
court Amory Jr.) who graduated from 
Yale last year. No Doonesbury himself, 
Trudeau is now confidently dashing off 
his cartoons in Colorado and plans to re- 
turn to Yale next year to earn a Mas- 
ter of Fine Arts degree. 
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At some companies, 
the assembly line isn’t 





the only place you find 





Be wary of the organization whose 
executive lapses too quickly into the 
“we're-all-little-cogs-in-the-great- 
big-wheel, we're-all-just-members- 
of-the-team" brand of thinking. 


You've met the guy. If you're 
young and unlucky, you may have 
confronted him at a score of job 
interviews. If you're older, 
wiser and luckier, you may 
only have had co listen 

to him at an 
infrequent business 
lunch (where at 
least he could 
do you no 
permanent 
damage). 


At besr, he is a 
bore talking to 
hear himself 
talk. More 
frightening is 
the possibility 
that he believes 
in what he 
says and represents 
accurately the 
shallowness of his 
company’s understanding of 
the value of individualism. 


What's wrong with a wheel 
full of little cogs? 
Nothing, as long as you are talking 
about tractors, not people. But 
people are not stamped out of 
stainless-steel, neatly interchangeable 
with other pieces of stainless-steel. 


People think. They grow. They 
make mistakes and learn. They 
have ideas. They offer opinions. 
They share knowledge. They 
enthuse. They lead. In short, they 
act like individuals. 


Would the Minnesota Vikings 
knock “‘teamwork’’? 
Yes. If ic meant to them a blind 
and desperate game of follow-the- 
leader, as it does to so many 
institutions. 


We think thar “‘teamwork"’, even 










narrowly defined, leaves room for 
exceptional contribution on the part 
of exceptional members of the 

team without diminishing the 
success of the whole. We'll ber 

that the Vikings agree with us. 


There's a catch to it. 

People need the right climate. They 
simply will not act like individuals 
unless you treat them like ; 
individuals. Mostly, they won't offer 
opinions unless you make it clear 
that you are seeking opinions. They 
certainly aren't going to risk the 


or 


— 


interchangeable parts. 


possibility of making mistakes 
unless they know that you believe 

a few mistakes on the way to 
greatness are inevitable. 

At 3M, we are committed to a belief 
in individual worth. And we haven't 
kept it locked in our hearts as a 
kind of brotherly secret. A good 
deal of energy has been devoted to 
making this clear to all our people. 


No machine or committee at 3M 
ever gave birth to a thing like 


. pressure sensitive 
eo , masking tape, 


or an amazing 
new office 
machine 






& wg 
that 
copies 
color in 
 , color. 
Ac the 


heart of 
each new 
invention, 
each production 
or marketing 
idea, is an individual. 


We think that his dedication and 
spirit of discovery has a 

direct relation to our dedication 

co the principle of individual worth. 


3M is a continuing success story. 


Because everybody is somebody 


at 3M. 3m 
COMPANY 


3M Co., 3M Center, St. Paul, Minnesota $5101 
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You paid $3.22 for the average 
prescription in 1960, 

By 1969*, that price had gone up to $3.68. 
A 14.3% price increase, right? 

Wrong. 

The 1969 prescription on the right contains 
more medicine than the one from 1960. It’s about 4 
larger than the average prescription of ten years ago. 

So, when you measure the amount of 
medicine received, the price really hasn’t gone up. It’s 
gone down. According to a recent independent research 
institute study, the same quantity of medicine costs less 
today than it would have a decade ago. 

What makes it an even better value is the 
fact that today’s medicines have been improved and are 
more effective. That means shorter illnesses, fewer and 
shorter hospital stays. 

The dollar you spend for prescription 
medicines is a good value, and getting better all the time. 

Another point of view . .. Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association ... 1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


“latest figures available 





| supply of drones who refuse to make 


way for younger, more dynamic teach- 
ers. The result irks students, to say noth- 
ing of diverting tight funds to pay dead- 
wood profs who occasionally neglect 
their teaching while growing rich on con- 
sulting fees. To make matters worse, 
many administrators are loath to press 
charges; even when they do, faculty 
members hesitate to crack down on fel- 
low members of their club. 

Tenure review committees are all too 
well aware that the people who most de- 
serve Ousting are those who will have 
the greatest trouble finding jobs else- 
where. Says Sanford H. Kadish, a law 
professor at Berkeley and the A.A.U.P.’s 
current president: “Seven to ten years 
after a man gets tenure, he has kids in 
school, he has a house. Forcing him to 
find another job is not just.” 

One remedy is simply to limit tenure 
to perhaps 50% of any faculty, com- 
pared with the usual two-thirds to three- 
fourths who enjoy it now. To that end, 
some institutions have quit awarding ten- 
ure to anyone until their fogies retire, 
sometimes with the lure of hefty sev- 
erance pay. The University of Wiscon- 
sin’s new Green Bay campus is trying 
a more profound idea; in addition to reg- 
ular faculty members it hires “lecturers” 
who agree to waive tenure in exchange 
for the salary of a full professor. 

Peer Pressure. Another approach is to 
make sure that tenured professors keep 


| working productively. At the University 
| of Utah, for example, Law Professor 


Arvo Van Alstyne is completing a study 
of tenure that is expected to propose a 
new code of faculty performance stan- 
dards, periodic reviews by a faculty com- 
mittee to check performance, and a top- 
level ombudsman to hear student com- 
plaints of bad teaching. Even if laggard 
professors could not be fired, they might 
be required to take refresher courses. 
Says B.U. President Silber: “One of the 
most severe penalties you can impose on 
a faculty member is the intellectual dis- 
approbation of his colleagues.” 

Other critics say that such reforms 
will fail unless backed up with believ- 
able threats to fire professors who do 
not shape up. One proposal: give all fac- 
ulty members contracts for three- to 
seven-year terms, renewable only if they 
stay at the top of their form. Mas- 
sachusetts’ Hampshire College is trying 
such a system; Maryland's St. John’s 
College has used one for years. 

On balance, a total abolition of ten- 
ure seems unlikely and perhaps un- 
desirable. Says Utah’s Van Alstyne: “If 
tenure is done away with, particularly 
in the present political climate, the uni- 
versities may be destroyed. But we must 
have tenure with accountability, or the 
people won't stand for it.” Mindful of 
the current financial squeeze, one col- 
lege president noted at a recent meet- 
ing: “Faculties are going to have to go 
along with modern management pro- 
cedures, or they'll be arguing about it 
not in the faculty lounge but in some un- 
employment line.” 
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They work like 
cigarette holders 


work. 


Like any other cigarette 
holder, the tip of a Parliament 
serves a pu ; 

It keeps the filter away from 
your lips. It's recessed, far 


inside the holder. 
That means you never taste 
anything but good, clean flavor. 
The Parliament cigarette holder. 
It works like the big holders, in 
its own little way. 
KingSize and Charcoal 100’s. 
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Rear Safety Shield 


jeflects foreign objects 
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Aloha Express 


Nobody has more routes to 
the Orient 
Nobo direct from more 


ver the new magnificent 


«NORTHWEST ORIENT 747 
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Fly the Orient Express Way 
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Only Northwest 
flies from these 


38 U.S. cities... 


Anchorage 
Atlanta 
Billings 
Bismarck 
Bozeman 
Butte 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Fargo 

Ft. Lauderdale 
Grand Forks 
Great Falls 
Helena 

Hilo 

Honolulu 
Jamestown 
Los Angeles 
Madison 
Miami 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Missoula 
Moorhead 
Newark 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Rochester 
San Francisco 
St. Paul 

St. Petersburg 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Tampa 
Washington, D.C. 


... to these 7 


Orient cities 





Tokyo Taipei 
Osaka Manila 
Seoul Hong Kong 
Okinawa 


We cover the Orient as nobody 
else can do it. Fly the Orient 
Express Way. 


For reservations, call your 
travel agent or Northwest Orient. 
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| Bishops at Bay 

Like most other establishments, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of the U.S. 
has had some hard times lately. Just 
three weeks ago, a $500,000 study of 
the priesthood commissioned by the 
bishops themselves concluded that a 
“serious and potentially dangerous gap” 
existed between them and their clergy 
Last week, as if to confirm the find- 
ings, the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops met in Detroit and drew 
its wagons in a circle. 

The bishops’ reaction to the report 
was swift and often angry. Most grudg- 
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JOHN CARDINAL DEARDEN 
The only progressive. 


ingly accepted the sociological findings, 
which showed a majority of priests in 
favor of optional celibacy, but several 
conservatives pointedly noted that opin- 
ion polls do not determine church rules. 
But scathing attacks greeted a theolog- 
ical report on the priesthood prepared 
by a committee headed by Jesuit Carl 
Armbruster, of Illinois’ Bellarmine 
School of Theology. 

Shift Right. The Armbruster report 
earned the conservatives’ wrath by con- 
cluding that there were no Scriptural 
or dogmatic grounds for forbidding ei- 
ther a married priesthood or the or- 
dination of women. It described the 
“charism” of celibacy and the “charism” 
of the ministry as two separate spiri- 
tual gifts not always granted to the 
same person. In reply, Hartford Arch- 
bishop John Whealon recommended at 
a press conference that bishops “abort 
the present approach” in favor of “schol- 
arly, disciplined theological research.” 

The most visible index of the con- 
ference’s shift to the right was its se- 
lection of delegates to the worldwide 








synod of bishops in Rome this autumn, 
which will discuss problems of the priest- 
hood. The only progressive in the del- 
egation is Detroit's John Cardinal Dear- 
den, « natural choice since he heads 
the U.S. conference. The others are 
clearly conservatives: Philadelphia's 
John Cardinal Krol, Si. Louis’ John Car- 
dinal Carberry and Co-Adjutor Arch- 
bishop Leo C. Byrne of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, one of the principal crit- 
ics of the Armbruster report and a 
major figure in the 1969 resignation of 
his liberal auxiliary, Bishop James P 
Shannon (Time, Feb. 23, 1970). The al- 
ternates—San Francisco's Archbishop 
James T. McGucken and Hartford's 
Whealon—are scarcely more moderate. 

Since seven of the church’s eleven 
U.S. episcopal regions voted that cel- 
ibacy be discussed at the synod, the del- 
egates will at least go to Rome with a 
mandate to talk about the issue, and 
they will also report on the ferment 
among U.S. priests. They will carry 
with them the consensus of the con- 
ference that men already married might 
be admitted to the priesthood under spe- 
cial conditions. But the delegates—and 
a majority of U.S. bishops—are op- 
posed to optional celibacy, and that is 
the message they will take to Rome. 





Cutting the Church’s Cut 


West Germans beset by inflation have 
found a novel remedy. At the rate of 
about 4,800 a week, they are going 
down to their courthouses to renounce 
Christianity. They need only endure 
some red tape, pay a modest fee and in 
effect excommunicate themselves to es- 
cape a surcharge of up to 10% on the in- 
come taxes of church members. 

Most West European nations have 
given religion some help since the Mid- 
dle Ages, when a tenth of a farmer's pro- 
duce was handed over to the church. 
But in modern times, West Germany's 
generosity seems almost spectacular. The 
Weimar constitution fixed the right of 
churches to levy their own taxes. After 
World War II, the West German gov- 
ernment even began collecting the tax, 
largely through withholding from wages. 
The surcharge nets the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches more than 
$1 billion a year. 

In the past three years, in growing pro- 
test over the tax, an estimated 480,000 
Germans have formally renounced their 
religion. The churches have tried to 
make the payments more palatable by 
opening their books, publicizing bene- 
ficial uses of the money, and involving 
laymen more in decision making. But 
that may not be enough to keep cither 
the churches or their coffers filled. More 
new churches were built in the past 
two decades than in the four centuries 
since the Protestant Reformation; many 
of these bright new buildings are near- 
ly empty most of the time. 
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MARCIA HAYDEE & EGON MADSEN IN TWO ATTITUDES FROM “CARMEN” 


Goyas and Dolls 


This Carmen is scarcely voluptuous. 
Rather, she is a kind of molting puma, 
long in claw and tooth, snarling at a 
world that is not to her liking. Wanton 
she may be, but she gets no joy out of 
it; her eye is out for the main chance, 
for social advancement rather than sex- 
ual gratification. Her quarrel with the 
overseer of the cigarette factory ends 
in no mere slap; she tears the poor crea- 
ture’s bodice and carves a bloody cross 
on her back. Her seduction of Don 
José is more challenge than submission, 
and when he ultimately kills her for 
her faithlessness, she dies in a rage. 

Such divergence from the stereotyped 
passion often associated with Bizet’s op- 
era is characteristic of Choreographer 
John Cranko and his Stuttgart Ballet. 
Last week the company presented its 
new Carmen as part of a six-week stand 
in New York that will be followed by 
a road tour lasting until August. Cran- 
ko had sat through scores of Carmen op- 
eras, and he says “I always thought 
they were all wrong. If you see in Car- 
men nothing but a nymphomaniac who 
meets a tenor, seduces him, gets tired 
of him, then meets a bullfighter—it’s a 
bore.” Instead, he went back to the orig- 
inal Mérimée novel to help create Car- 
men as a shrewd, tough outcast—a 2YPsy 
In an age when gypsies were treated 
very much like blacks in an intolerant 
white society. 

Dissonant Morass. 





Not everybody 


liked it—and with reason. As one ex- 
pects of Cranko, the ballet had dra- 
matic cohesiveness. Settings, cleverly 


Suggestive of Goya, managed to be 
both beautiful and forbidding at the 
same time. In Marcia Haydée (Carmen), 
Richard Cragun (the Toreador) and 
Egon Madsen (Don José), Cranko could 
field a trio whose ability to project feel- 
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ing into narrative ballet can hardly be 
matched. What went wrong was the 
music. Scorning Bizet, Cranko got Ger- 
man Composer Wolfgang Fortner to 
produce a dreadful, cacophonous “Bizet 
collage” incapable of sustaining any nu- 
ance of emotion. Worse, the score 
picked up a bar or two of familiar mel- 
ody, only to distort it unrecognizably 
or drown it in a dissonant morass. 

Near Perfection. The failure, though 
disappointing, will hardly dampen the 
Stuttgart’s tour. Ever since Cranko, now 
43, took over the company ten years ago, 
he has been building a formidable rep- 
ertory of splendid, full-length dramatic 
works. Romeo and Juliet was his first 
success, done to the traditional Prokofiev 
score. Typically, Cranko stripped the sto- 
ry of many a nonessential, involved the 
whole town of Verona in the clash of 
families, including a market-square fight 
with tossed oranges. He skipped the im- 
plausible intricacies of Romeo's exile 
and Friar Laurence’s muddle-headed 
planning and then, to simplify the drama 
of the final tomb scene, dropped the rit- 
ual reconciliation of Capulets and Mon- 
tagues over the lovers’ bodies 

By contrast, Cranko’s Taming of the 
Shrew is a near perfection of sadness, 
sweetness and light. Particularly as 
danced by Haydée and Cragun (as Kate 
and Petruchio). Shakespeare's antic frol- 
ic, set to a score composed of snatches 
of Scarlatti music, subtly explores a re- 
markable range of domestic feeling from 
dominance to submission and finally to 
partnership. For Pushkin’s Eugene One 
gin, the fourth full-length storybook bal- 
let that Stuttgart is offering U.S. au- 
diences, Cranko discards the whole 
Tchaikovsky opera score in favor of a 
graceful montage that helps make the 
ballet a romantic matinee idyll. 

Hardly anybody had ever heard of 
the Stuttgart Ballet—a small dance com- 
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pany paid for out of public funds to sup- 
ply divertissements occasionally inter- 
spersed in operas—until the Wiirttem- 
berg State Theater director, Walter 
Erich Schafer, had the insight to hire 
John Cranko and give him his head in 
1961. Cranko started by firing half the 
dispirited littke company he inherited, 
then went shopping all over the world 
for incipient talent to train. He also 
began establishing procedures which are, 
in the customarily authoritarian world 
of classical ballet, curiously family- 
like and informal. Deliberately, Cranko 
keeps no office of his own; instead he 
conducts daily gab sessions at the the- 
ater canteen where, over humdrum food 
and endless cups of coffee, he and his 
young dancers, drawn from 20 different 
countries, exchange ideas. The director 
encourages them to plan their own ways 
of interpreting his creations. 

Celebrated Creation. In some ways 
the men he has assembled are Stutt- 
gart’s strongest asset. Richard Cragun, 
born in Sacramento, Calif., and trained 
in Canada, Britain and Denmark, has 
vast reserves of power, grace and mas- 
culinity that make him one of the best 
dramatic male dancers anywhere. Egon 
Madsen, a youthful Dane with a baby 
face, skillfully alternates with Cragun 
in many dramatic roles; when Cragun 
is Romeo, Madsen is Mercutio and vice 
versa. Backing them both up in the ro- 
tational order is a German dancer, Heinz 
Clauss, whose black-clad Eugene Onegin 
seems as subtly menacing as an elegant 
spider, as sickly romantic as a young 
Werther 

Cranko’s most celebrated creation, 
however, is a dancer, not a dance. Mar- 
cia Haydée, 5 ft. 3 in., in her pre-Stutt- 
gart days—at London’s Royal Ballet 
School and later as a disconsolate mem- 
ber of the Marquis de Cuevas Ballet 
—weighed 138 pounds and was known 
as “the fat Brazilian.” Today, at 100 
pounds, she has an angular, spindly 
body that, in repose, sometimes sug- 
gests a Mary Poppins more than a Car- 
men or a Kate. But in motion she 
ranks among the world’s top ballerinas. 
She is also, certainly, one of the world’s 
most effective dramatic actresses, a mas- 
ter of body language who sometimes 
seems capable of reaching an audience’s 
heart—or funnybone—simply by run- 
ning barefoot through the Yellow Pages. 

Dramatic Lifts. Making use of Mar- 
cia, and a handful of other new, young 
ballerinas, Cranko’s productions are al- 
ways attractive, marked by passionate 
pas de deux and dramatic, sometimes al- 
most traumatic lifts. His choreography 
is far less inventive than it seems at 
first. But he has few peers at encour- 
aging and developing talent, or in lend- 
ing dancers the confidence to try new 
things. The company lacks the Royal 
London Ballet's palatial size and maj- 
esty. It cannot match the Bolshoi’s dis- 
ciplined depth and classical perfection. 
Yet in versatility and crowd-pleasing 
dramatic power, Stuttgart can be fairly 
compared to both. 
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Show this ad to someone you know 
who owns a dishwasher. 
Just see what she says. 


The top of this dishwasher 


is more than just a top. Much more. 


It's a food warmer (rear half). 


And a cutting board (front half). 


You can load the dishes 

ina Whirlpool dishwasher 
just about any way you want, 
because we have two 
full-size spray arms. 

And you don't have to 
pre-rinse them either, 


thanks to our self-cleaning filter. 





















Whirlpool dishwashers 

have adjustable upper racks 
that can be lowered 

(to accommodate 

tall beer glasses, for example) 
or raised (so you can put 

large items on the bottom shelf). 
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s " ie Our dishwasher also has | 
silverware and cutlery baskets 
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right at the table. 





Model No, SWF/100 
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All features (except food warmer and cutting board, of course) are available in under-the-counter models as well. Whirlpool 





Washers, dryers, refrigerators, dishwoshers, 
air conditioners and other home appliances. 
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THOMSON REVIEWING TORONTO REGIMENT 
The flagship is in rough water. 


Failure on Fleet Street 


London's Fleet Street, the home of 
most of Britain's national dailies and 
once the newspaper capital of the world, 
has fallen on hard times. Just how hard 
became apparent in March, when the 
tacky tabloid Daily Sketch (circ. 760,- 
000) announced that it would cease pub- 
lication. This month, the Sketch will 
be merged into the troubled Daily Mail 
(circ. 1,800,000), which turns tabloid 
this week in an effort to stay alive 
after 75 years as a standard-size sheet. 
As a result of the merger, 270 jour- 
nalists and 1,400 production workers 
will lose their jobs, and that may be 
just the beginning. Most of the nine re- 
maining dailies are losing money. Only 
three or four seem financially secure. 

Rising production costs and compe- 
tition from commercial television for ad- 
vertising are only part of Fleet Street's 
problem. Thanks to a long tradition of 
ineffectual management, the newspapers’ 
40-odd labor unions are able to whip- 
saw British publishers with wildcat 
strikes or strike threats close to dead- 
lines that amount to near blackmail. 
“The unions run our business,” concedes 
Lord Thomson of Fleet, Britain's pre- 
mier press lord, whose prestigious but 
money-losing Jimes is desperate for 
readers. Adds Thomson: “They even 
censor our papers. 

All too true. Last December, produc- 
tion workers halted publication of the 
Evening Standard when its editor re- 
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TORONTO DAILY STAR 


fused to remove a cartoon critical of 
British electrical workers who were stag- 
ing a nationwide slowdown. Last year the 
Sunday Observer bowed to an ultima- 
tum delivered midway in its press run 
and removed an anonymous letter criti- 
cizing union practices in the newspaper 
industry. It was, admitted Editor David 
Astor, “not a very courageous decision.” 

Management without much backbone 
has sometimes agreed to split with la- 
bor the salaries of workers laid off by 
technological progress. And some me- 
chanical unions actually receive pay 
packets for nonexistent workers. Feath- 
erbedding on the papers is so blatant 
that some employees serve on a so- 
called “cinema shift”: they check in, 
then go out to see a movie and return 
just in time to check out. The National 
Union of Journalists, which organizes 
editorial employees, cannot exert dead- 
line pressure as effectively as the shop 
unions—and resents it. Says N.U.J. Of- 
ficial Donald Young: “The real problem 
is that weak-minded management has 
knuckled under to comparatively un- 
skilled men.” 

Fight or Fold. Some of Fleet Street's 
newer and more modern-minded pro- 
prietors, such as Canadian-born Thom- 
son and Rupert Murdoch (Time, Jan. 
12, 1970). are trying to hold the line 
on budgets and resist union demands. 
Despite the folding of the Sketch, la- 
bor shows no signs of surrendering any 
of its prerogatives, even at the risk of 
putting thousands more out of work. 
Of the “popular” papers, the conser- 
vative Daily Express (cire. 3,500,000) 
and the pro-Labor Daily Mirror (circ. 
4,500,000) remain profitable, although 
both have been losing readers lately to 
Murdoch's gossipy, gimmicky new Sur 
(circ. 2,000,000), The new daily to be 
created from the Mail-Sketch merger 
is expected to have a hard time buck- 
ing that opposition. 

The more serious Tory Daily Tele- 
graph and the business-oriented Finan- 
cial Times have good survival prospects, 
but three great names in British jour- 
nalism are in danger of disappearing. 
Faced with strong competition from 
Thomson's Sunday Times and the Sun- 
day Telegraph, the Astor-owned Ob- 
server is given only a marginal chance 
to survive, as is the daily Guardian, 
which this week celebrates its 150th an- 
niversary. Despite frantic efforts to revi- 
talize its formula, the venerable London 
Times ran $2,400,000 in the red last year, 
bringing Lord Thomson's total losses 
since he bought the paper to a reported 
$17 million. “There should be only four 
national newspapers in Britain today,” he 
says. “It doesn't make sense to have 
more.”” Time seems certain to prove him 
right, and clearly His Lordship hopes the 
Times will be among the survivors. But 
unless he can steer it out of the sea of red 
ink soon, the flagship of Fleet Street just 
may not make it. 


Watch on the Potomac 

In a collection of his New Republic 
columns titled The Nixon Watch, John 
Osborne last year wrote that “the study 
of Richard Nixon requires a steadfast 
clinging to the fact that he is human. 
That is not easy.” Last week The Sec- 
ond Year of the Nixon Watch was pub- 
lished (Liveright; $5.95) and the Os- 
borne view had changed as little as the 
book title. He writes: “Mr. Nixon, with 
his shifts from the stately style and 
sound content of his formal messages 
to his reckless rhetoric on the cam- 
paign stump, seems to me to make any- 
thing approaching a sustained belief in 
his wisdom, his compassion, his cour- 
age, his good faith impossible.” 

It is a tribute to Osborne's profes- 
sionalism that despite such searing sen- 
tences, he has held the respect, if hard- 
ly the love, of the White House’s cur- 
rent occupants. He has a passion for 
fairness and a willingness to admit er- 
ror; last month, after .Presidential Ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger complained about 
a reference to his “sometimes cruel 
ways” with aides, Osborne straightfor- 
wardly apologized in print the following 
week: “He is right; the word was poor- 
ly chosen.” White House Press Spokes- 
man Ron Ziegler has been known to 
cut off reporters’ questions, and then 
give in deferentially to an Osborne rum- 
ble from the rear of the room: “I'll 
take one more from you, John.” 

Uncompromising Language. The Os- 
borne approach to Nixon’s programs and 
policies is often more analytical than 
critical, and he clearly means it when he 
writes, as he did in one column dealing 
with school desegregation, that “it is a 
pleasure to report that Mr. Nixon has 
come up with something good.” A recent 
column called the President's revenue- 
sharing plan “a valid and defensible con- 
cept.” but observed “there is a basically 
false quality in Nixon revenue sharing” 
because the President cannot “come up 
with enough shared money to make it ad- 
equately helpful.” 

It is Nixon's personal qualities that 
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OBSERVER OSBORNE 
Stately style to reckless rhetoric. 
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They know the MGB's got what it takes to 
separate the real thing from its imitators. 

They know, for instance, that the MGB's 

1798 c.c. twin-carb engine is proven time and 
again in competition. And yet, it turns in the kind 
of performance that delivers up to 25 miles 

per gallon, 

Other race-proven performance features 
include the full-synchromesh 4-speed gearbox, 
lateMci Ce) eleliirem ele) .cimel MOM Ast ileismicolsl Mellie 
brakes and the roadability of racing-type 
suspension with radial-ply tires 


Then, too, you'll appreciate the kind of MG 
beauty that goes with MG performance. With its 
clean lines, mag-style wheels and recessed 
grille, the MGB has the kind of look that sets 
you apart as a winner. Test drive the MGB '71, 
ils lalce low] ele]at-Mer-lmlelm@el-le)s)(-Muialen- lcm] 
breed apart. 

For the name of your nearest Austin-MG dealer 
Flute Mlalieldut-lilelim-lslelth @ely-le-1-)-t- Me lib 8 o 

dial (800) 631-1971 except in 

New Jersey where the number is 

(800) 962-2803. Calls are toll-free, 

of course. 


The 60 year old shirt. 


Can it find happiness 
with someone 
under 30? 


1. And to think one guy started it all Perma-Iron that is Sanforized-Plus-2. 
—the Arrow Collar Man. Symbol of style 8. Here, anew turn-of-the-century fashion 
when Arrow set the fashion even way served up in a multistripe on beige with 
back when. 2. True, we’re more daring double-button cuffs. 9. Shirts that are as 
now. With livelier stripes, and textures, much at home in quiet solitude as they 
too. 3. A tintype here, a few memories are with the multitude. 10. Look back to a 
there. Cheer up, Arrow brings it all back. look that’s pure nostalgia. 11. Back to the 
4. Reminisce a bit with a colorful combi- days when every hour was in style. And to 
nation of blue, green and red plus a dash celebratethis Renaissance of reminiscence, 
of bow tie. 5. Or, tie in with multistripes. 9 we have: 12. A Special Offer. 
You'll see a lot of them this spring. Either Auk s Fora full-color reproduction 
on the road...6. Or stalking the wild Ae ee of an original Arrow Collar 
croquet. 7. Nostalgia that never needs — Man painting in poster form, 
ironing. A well-behaved blend of Dacron send $1.00 to A.P.S., 239 
polyester and cotton we call Decton W.39St.,N.Y.,N.Y. 10018. mweALE Ow” 





The Nostalgia Collection by Arrow, the colorful white shirt company. 














The living Cutty Sark. 
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Cutty Sark, greatest of the clipper ships, still lives at Greenwich, England. 
Since 1957, when she was opened as a memorial to Britain’s merchant seamen, 
over 4 million people have walked her decks, marveled at her fantastic 
display of clipper era memorabilia and tried, if only for a moment, 
to experience the magic of the days of wooden ships and iron men. 











The Long John Silver figurehead 

collection, the last remains of over 100 

famous merchantmen and only one of the many 
clipper era exhibits on view aboard Cutty Sark. 
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Cutty Sark’s cutty sark. 
Cutty wore, atop her 
mainmast, this guilded 
replica of the short skirt 
that gave her her name. It 
was lost off Africa in 1916, 
discovered some 40 years 
later in London. Today, 
back aboard, it's one of 
Cutty Sark’s proudest relics. 





Cutty’s latest Master, 
Capt. D. Reid, 36 years . 
at sea, full of yarns 

about Cutty Sark and 

his own days as a sail 

and steam Master in 

the Far East trade. 


For exact replica 

of antique Spine 
“Liverpool” Cutty 
Serk pitcher, 

send check or money 
order for $4.95 to 
Cutty Serk Pitcher, 
P.O. Box %, 

New York, N.Y. 10046. 


Cutty Sark’s century-old reputation is honored by the Scots whisky 
that took her name. For generations, Cutty Sark has blended 
only Scotland's best whiskies to create the exceptional 
Cutty Sark taste...and the character only Cutty Sark can offer. 
Cutty Sark. It stands alone. You'll know why. 


» Corporation, 
New York, N.Y 
and Bottled in Scotland, 


Blended & Proof 





Cutty Sark...the only one of its kind. 


bring from Osborne uncompromising 
language: “The viewed Nixon—the sul- 
len mouth twitching on order into that 
spurious smile, the quality of cold and 
unceasing calculation to be seen in his lit- 
tle eyes—aroused in me a sense of in- 
grained and ineradicable cheapness.” 
Osborne works as hard at reporting 





as he does at writing—he sometimes 
locks himself up for hours sharpening 
the language of his columns—and he 
has good pipelines into the high ech- 
elons of the Administration. Last week's 
column revealed the existence of a memo 
from Nixon to Kissinger as far back as 
Feb. 1, 1969, instructing him to ex- 
plore all available avenues for better re- 
lations with China, It is this kind of 
special detail that Osborne regularly digs 
out for his readers, adding depth and di- 
mension to his commentaries. 

Moving Left. Osborne pursues sources 
privately, preferring the telephone or the 
quiet office chat to the more public tech- 
niques of Junching at well-known Wash- 
ington restaurants or badgering at press 
briefings. If he receives a fair amount of 
White House cooperation, even though 
he represents a liberal, anti-Nixon pub- 
lication, it is partly because of the Os- 
borne manner. His thin gray hair and 
elongated face convey senatorial dignity. 
His deep bass voice is thick with the ac- 
cent of Corinth, Miss., where he was 
born 64 years ago. Osborne attended 
Southwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, got his first job at the 
Memphis Commercial A ppeal at 20. 

He moved from there to the Associat- 
ed Press, the Knoxville Journal, the old 
Washington Herald and, in 1936, to 
Newsweek. In 1938 he switched to 
TIME, serving as writer, foreign editor, 
then foreign correspondent. “At TIME,” 
he says, “I was known as a pretty con- 
servative type. I suppose I've moved 
somewhat left.” Osborne served LFF in 
several capacities, including foreign ed- 
itor and chief editorial writer, before he 
left in 1961. After a freelance period, he 
joined the New Republic in 1968. 

Wife's Tribute. Through it all, Os- 
borne says, he has had a compulsion to 
find out and write about what makes 
Presidents the sort of men they are. 
“You get some feel of the temperature 
of the place, what they're anxious about, 
a thermometer reading,” he says. “I try 
to make the President and his actions un- 
derstandable, not necessarily likable or 
supportable.” 

Osborne admits that Nixon remains an 
enigma. He says: “The Nixonologists of 
the press are reduced, most of the time, 
to applying to their study of the Presi- 
dent the processes of deductive guessing 
that Kremlinologists and students of the 
Hanoi and Peking hierarchies have to 
rely upon.” To Osborne, Nixon “appears 
to have imposed upon everybody who 
works for him a rule of reticence.” As a 
tribute to the President’s success, Mrs. 
Osborne has presented her husband with 
a handsomely bound volume stamped 
“All Know About Nixon—by John Os- 
borne.” Every page is blank. 
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Many “free” credit cards are good 
around town. The American 
Express Money Card is good 
around the world. 





Apply now. Write American Express, Box 2912, N.Y... N.Y. 10008, 


THE MONEY CARD 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 


An insidious offer from 
Mixture 79 


We'll send you a generous sample of our classic pipe tobacco free. But theres 
one thing you ought to know: once you've tried it, it’s difficult to settle for less. 
Write Sutliff Tobacco Co., Box 4130B, Richmond, Va. 23224. 


Mild and aromatic Mixture 79. One of the great men’s fragrances. 
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Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some restaurants. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
good ones...worldwide. 














Apply now. Write American Express. Box 2912, N-Y., N.Y. 10008. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. Bess Myerson Grant, 46, 
former Miss America (1945) and now 
commissioner of consumer affairs for 
New York City; by Arnold Grant, 63, 
a New York attorney; no children. It 
was their second parting. They were 
first married in 1962, divorced five years 
later, and remarried in 1968. 





Died. Elmo Roper, 70, dean of mod- 
ern political pollsters: in Norwalk, Conn. 


| Roper first realized the value of polls 


in the late 1920s, when he became an 
ace clock salesman by sampling the 
tastes of his customers. He co-founded 
a New York market-research firm in 
1933 and then became the first pollster 
to adapt scientific sampling techniques 
in forecasting an election; he predicted 
F.D.R.’s 1936 plurality within one per- 
centage point of the popular vote. The 
Literary Digest—then the big gun of 
polling—picked Alf Landon as the win- 
ner. Though he conducted polls for 
Fortune and commented on public opin- 
ion in a syndicated newspaper column, 
Roper inveighed against “that new breed 
of animal—the poll-itician.”’ 


Died. Dr. Karl Blessing, 71, former 
president of West Germany's Bundes- 
bank; of a heart attack; in Rasteau, 


| France. An advocate of tight-money pol- 
| icies, Blessing first rose to national prom- 


inence as the youngest member of the 
directorate of Hitler's Reichsbank, a post 
he lost in 1939 for opposing the Fiih- 
rer’s rearmament policies as inflationary. 
As Bundesbank president from 1958 to 
1969, he fought tenaciously for the sta- 
bility of the mark during his country’s 
1966-67 recession and carried out a 
9% upward revaluation of the mark. 


Died. T.V. Soong, 77, former Chi- 
nese Nationalist official and member of 
the fabled Soong “dynasty”; of food 
lodged in his windpipe; in San Fran- 
cisco. The Harvard-educated son of a 
Shanghai Bible publisher, and wealthy 
brother-in-law of both Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek, Soong was called the 
Alexander Hamilton of China for mak- 
ing economic reforms as Chiang’s young 
Minister of Finance. Soong later ral- 
lied the support of Shanghai bankers 
for the Generalissimo in his 1927 pow- 
er struggle with the Communists. But 
during World War II Soong cooperated 
with Chou En-lai in forging a Nation- 
alist-Communist alliance against the in- 
vading Japanese. As Foreign Minister, 
Soong shuttled among Western capitals 
seeking financial help for his govern- 
ment. He scored his biggest success with 
F.D.R. Appointed Premier in 1944, 
Soong resigned two years later after fail- 
ing to solve his country’s critical fiscal 
problems. He moved to New York short- 
ly before the Nationalists fled to Tai- 
wan in 1949. The following year, Soong 
declined Chiang’s invitation to join the 
island government. 
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Enjoy an ice cream cone shortly before lunch. 


Sugar can be the 
willpower you 
need to undereat. 


there’s a good chance you'll have the 

willpower to undereat at mealtime. 
How’s that for a sweet idea? 
Sugar... only 18 calories per 


When you're hungry, it usually 
means your energy’s down. 
By eating something with sugar in 


it, you can get your energy up fast. sa 
In fact, sugar is the fastest energy teaspoon, and it’s all energy. 


food around. 
And when your energy’s 0 
CPF sw: Information 
General Post Office Box 94, New York, N.Y. 10001 
































Is 5 oclock the time you 
leave your job or the time you 
move it to your home? 


Working at home used to give a businessman extra time to work at 
solving problems, making decisions and anticipating future needs. But 
paperwork is beginning to take up as much of the business night as it does of 
the business day. 

And while your paperwork load is increasing all the time, with the proper 
tools it should be possible for you to decrease the problems it’s causing you. 

IBM makes a complete range of word processing machines that can help 
you get thoughts out of your head, through your secretary's typewriter, copied 
and distributed for action in a lot less time and with a lot less effort than it's 
probably taking now. 

Of course, that’s not to say that you or your 
company must get every single one of them to 
accomplish this. 

All you might need right now, for example, 
might be some magnetic IBM dictation 
equipment, an IBM magnetic typewriter for your 
secretary and an IBM Copier. 

Just using our dictation equipment in 





IBM Desk Top and Portable Dictation Units. Twice as 


fet ws shorthand, Four Umes fests een! fd. combination with One of our magnetic 


or waiting ull she’s free 


typewriters can move ideas from a businessman's 
mind through his secretary's typewriter up to SO% faster. 

On the other hand, your problem may be tied in with other problems 
in your department. And may require a more complex word processing 
solution. 

But whatever your needs, we won't leave you to puzzle them out all by 
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yourself. An IBM Office Products Division Representative will work with you. 

He specializes in finding the right solutions to people's word processing 
problems. Call him. He’ll be glad to come, talk with you and make some 
recommendations. 

But please do it before you start packing your paperwork for the trip home. 


IBM Word Processing: Machines helping people get their thoughts into action. 


IBM 
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Club Cocktails. They go where you go. 


= 


CLUB. Ditto the Daiquiri, Martini and any of the 8 other Club Cocktails. 
mary 3 fresh drinks per pop-top, quick-chill can. Don’t forget the straws. 


Club Cocktails are surprisingly delicious, ready to drink real cocktails. 
Hardstuff. A Whiskey Sourin the open fresh air is a picnic to remember. 
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The Recession Is Over, But... 


ECHNICALLY, the recession of 

1970 ended late last year or early 
this year, when the nation’s total out- 
put began again to grow faster than its 
rate of inflation. But is real prosperity 
back on the scene? In some key parts 
of the economy, a state approaching 
prosperity has indeed returned, yet this 
year’s first-quarter results were far from 
evidence of fast or full recovery. Says 
Economist Robert B. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident of Wall Street’s Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis: “It’s quite true that 
the economy is turning the corner. But 
one thing is sure—it isn’t doing it on 
two wheels.” 

Whatever the speed, wheels are clear- 
ly leading the way. Compared with last 
year, General Motors’ post-tax earnings 
in 1971's first quarter jumped 75%, to 
$610 million, capping the heaviest quar- 
terly sales in its history. That was large- 
ly the result of a buying splurge fol- 
lowing the lengthy auto workers’ strike, 
but G.M. reports that pent-up demand 
has now been wholly satisfied. Profits 
also climbed sharply at Ford (up 37%, 
to $169 million) and at Chrysler, which 
reported first-quarter earnings of $10.8 
million v. a loss of $27.4 million in the 
equivalent period last year. 

Major firms in the oil, tobacco, rail- 
road and electronic industries scored 
profit gains as well. Still, the overall 
earnings growth is hardly spectacular, es- 
pecially since it is computed against a 
bad first quarter in 1970. Alan Green- 
span, a Republican economist close to 
the Administration, estimates that over- 
all after-tax profits for the year’s first 
three months rose only about 3.9% 
above those of a year ago. 

Construction Spurt. There are a num- 
ber of more favorable portents. The 
long-reticent U.S. consumer may finally 
be in a shopping mood: retail sales for 
mid-April were 7% above those for a 
year ago, and last week Motorola re- 
ported a 65% jump in unit sales over 
April 1970. A continuation of the high 
level of residential building and a sud- 
den spurt in other construction (up 6% 
for March on the Dodge index) en- 
courages hope that the owners of all 
this new living and working space will 
decide to buy furniture and appliances 
for it in the not-too-distant future. 

The steel industry is thriving, though 
not for very encouraging reasons. Its cus- 
tomers are stockpiling against the pos- 
sibility of a strike beginning Aug. 1. 
Before then, industry leaders expect to 
be operating at flat-out capacity and to 
surpass their alltime quarterly produc- 
tion record of 28.5 million tons. Partly 
because of that pace, the nation’s econ- 
omy is expected to show a gain in the 
second quarter but then enter a slug- 
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gish third quarter, when the steel mills 
will be either shut down by a strike or 
slowed down while customers live off 
their stockpiles. 

Cautious Hiring. President Nixon is 
taking every opportunity to buoy up 
business confidence. Last week he told 
3,000 delegates to the annual meeting 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
that “we are on our way to a period of 
solid, sustainable expansion.” Nixon's 


words held little succor for one group 
of increasingly dejected Americans— 
some 5.2 million unemployed workers, 





the market is widely expected to pass 
the long anticipated milestone of 1,000 
by year’s end. 

There are few mystical breakthroughs 
expected for the rest of the economy, 
and that is just how the Administration 
now seems to want it, “What we need 
is a gradual climb in the rate of growth, 
a gradual decline in the rate of un- 
employment,” Treasury Secretary John 
Connally said recently. “The last thing 
we need is a volatile type of economy 
in this country.” Any big surge, he 
fears, would reignite the consuming fires 
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the largest number of jobless citizens 
in the U.S. since 1941. The depressed 
acrospace and defense giants do not 
plan to hire in the foreseeable future. 
There are currently 352,000 Viet Nam 
veterans on the jobless rolls, and they 
will continue to have trouble finding 
work; so will this June’s college grad- 
uates. Defenders of the President's eco- 
nomic policies, pointing out that there 
is always a lag between a business re- 
covery and new hiring, maintain that 
the current 6% unemployment rate will 
soon shrink. But it may well do so 
more slowly than in past recessions. 
Gradual Climb. Though the Admin- 
istration’s policies have failed the un- 
employed, they have apparently helped 
spark confidence among investors. Over 
the past eleven months, the Dow Jones 
industrial average has soared 49%. 
Most analysts expect at least a modest 
downward “correction” during the next 
few months, and indeed the index fell 
six points last week, closing at 942. 
Even if there is a bigger drop ahead, 


of inflation—and the specter of sharply 
rising costs remains businessmen’s No. | 
worry. 

Others complain that because of Nix- 
on’s gradualist policy, the economy re- 
mains stunted. “What we are headed 
for is a period of limping prosperity,” 
says Economist Lester Greene of the 
University of San Francisco. “Unem- 
ployment will continue to be a nagging 
problem, and we will also have a profit 
squeeze as a way of life.” Many Dem- 
ocrats are urging the President to stim- 
ulate the economy by adopting right 
now the income tax cuts scheduled for 
1972 or even by reinstating the 7% in- 
vestment tax credit. Says Arthur Okun, 
former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: “The chance of get- 
ting the brisk economy that the coun- 
try needs is less today than several 
months ago. 1971 will be a year of dis- 
tinct but distinctly modest recovery.” 
Whether the right word is “modest” or 
“gradual,” it is certainly far from 
“boom.” 
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N 1953, a young businessman named 

Akio Morita made his first trip out- 
side Japan to investigate export pros- 
pects for his struggling little electronics 
company. He was dismayed to find that 
in the sophisticated markets of the U.S. 
and Europe, the words Made in Japan 
were a mocking phrase for shoddiness. 
But in The Netherlands, he recalls, “I 
saw an agricultural country with many 
windmills and many bicycles, and yet 
it was producing goods of excellent qual- 
ity and had worldwide sales power. I 
thought that maybe we Japanese could 
do it too.” 

Indeed, they could. A month ago, 
Morita took off on his 94th or 95th trans- 
pacific trip (he has lost exact count). This 
time he came as the self-assured export 
chief and primary owner of Sony Corp., 
the firm that as much as any other has 
made Japanese goods synonymous with 
high quality as well as low price. In Chi- 
cago, he told security analysts that Sony 
last year rang up sales of $414 million, 
more than half from exports to 147 
countries of radios, tape recorders, TV 
sets and other products. In London, he 
went over sales projections for the color 
TV sets that Sony began marketing in 
Britain last month: the company expects 
to sell 50,000 the first year at $480 each, 
vy. $600 for the lowest-priced British- 
made sets. On the Continent, Morita 
checked on construction plans for a mul- 
timillion-dollar Sony distribution and 
service center to be located, fittingly, in 
The Netherlands. 

The trip was not all triumphal pro- 
cession, however. In the U.S., Morita 
ran into a storm of ill will, stirred up 
by a Government finding that “Japanese 
manufacturers” have been dumping TV 
sets—selling them in the U.S. at prices 
below those charged in Japan. For the 
time being, Morita says. Sony must 
post a 9% deposit with Washington on 
every TV set that it imports. Morita con- 
cedes that some Japanese TV makers 
practice dumping, but he insists that 
his company is not among them and con- 
tends that U.S. Treasury officials ad- 
mitted as much to him. “Although we 
are innocent,” he says, “we are being 
forced to act as if we were guilty.” 


The Power and the Danger 


Morita’s trip thus symbolized both the 
power and the peril of Japan's rising po- 
sition in the modern industrial world. 
Starting from a postwar pile of rubble in 
a nation almost devoid of raw materials, 
Japan’s businessmen have built an eco- 
nomic superpower. Today it ts flooding 
markets from Manila to Milwaukee with 
shoes, ships and steel, cameras, cable, 
cloth and cars, transformers, TV sets, 
tape recorders and, of course, the ubiq- 
uitous transistor radios. To many admir- 
ing but fretful Westerners, Japan has be- 
come a corporate state, and is even re- 
ferred to as “Japan, Inc.” 


SUPERTANKER LEAVING YOKOHAMA SHIPYARD 


The Japanese economy is the third 
most productive in the world, exceeded 
only by those of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. The gross national product has 
multiplied from $26 billion in 1956 to 
more than $200 billion today. Japan pro- 
duces one-sixth of the world’s steel and 
half of its ships. The Japanese treasury, 
almost bare 13 years ago, now bulges 
with more than $5 billion worth of re- 
serves. The country’s exports have al- 
most doubled in four years to more than 
$19 billion last year, and have risen 20% 
or more in each of the past three years. 


The Human Sea 


Every day, thousands of neatly 
dressed, briefcase-toting Japanese busi- 
nessmen, technicians, engineers and 
salesmen swarm over the globe—in- 
specting, surveying, planning, advising, 
bargaining, buying and_ selling. One 
group is now in Hanoi, working on an 
agreement to help the North Vietnamese 
set up a shipping firm, textile plant and 
garment factory. In Zambia, geologists 
are surveying copper fields. On Van- 
couver Island, lumber men are dem- 
onstrating a new technique for cutting 
timber that used to be considered waste. 
Other groups are supervising production 
of Honda motorbikes in Brussels, study- 
ing sites for a hotel in Alaska and build- 
ing a steel mill in South Africa, where 
the Japanese are considered honorary 
whites. In any market that arouses their 
interest, the Japanese use jinkai senjitsu 
(human-sea tactics), inundating the area 
with trade delegations and survey 
groups. Local businessmen sometimes 
feel that they are being overwhelmed 
by sheer force of numbers. 

Fearful and resentful, European na- 
tions have built a daunting array of bar- 
riers against Japanese goods; Italy alone 
has 46 import quotas directed specif- 
ically against them. Asian leaders also 
complain. Antonio Villegas, mayor of 
Manila, recently inveighed against the 
“insidious Nipponization of the Phil- 
ippines”"—then excused himself to greet 
a visiting delegation of Japanese ad- 
vertising men. Says K.S. Yossundara, 
an official of the Bank of Thailand: 
“The average Thai wakes up to the 
call of a Japanese alarm clock and prob- 
ably brushes his teeth with Japanese den- 
tal cream. His car or motorcycle is 
Japanese, and so are his shirt and trou- 
sers. Even the movie he watches on a 
Japanese TV set may well be Japanese.” 

The deluge of Japanese imports is 
arousing an angry protectionist reaction 
in the U.S.—Tokyo’s wartime conquer- 
or turned No. 1 trading partner (see 
Symposium, page 90). Fully 30% of Ja- 
pan’s exports go to the US. As re- 
cently as 1964, Japan bought more than 
it sold in U.S. trade. Since then, the 
popularity of Sony TVs, Nikon cam- 
eras, Panasonic radios, Toyota and Dat- 
sun cars, and Honda and Yamaha motor- 






bikes has turned the picture upside down. 
Materials-short Japan is a big and grow- 
ing consumer of American coal, lumber 
and even soybeans, but in each of the 
past three years its sales to the U.S. have 
exceeded its purchases by more than $1 
billion. The American shoe, textile, elec- 
tronics and other industries have not 
only lost sales and profits to the Japanese 
but jobs as well. A member of the Nixon 
Cabinet voices the alarmist view held in 
some high Government circles: “The 
Japanese are still fighting the war, only 
now instead of a shooting war it is an 
economic war. Their immediate inten- 
tion is to try to dominate the Pacific and 
then perhaps the world.” 

The business backlash stings Japan 
in many ways. The U.S. is negotiating 
tighter quotas on Japanese steel and 
has just agreed on a quota for stainless- 
steel flatware. Many businessmen want 
the Government to go much further. 
Last year protectionists raced through 
the House a bill authorizing quotas 
on any foreign product that won as 
much as 15% of a U.S. market. The 
chief target: Japan. The biil died in a 
Senate adjournment rush, but the im- 
port debate has resurfaced this year 
in a way that could poison U.S.-Jap- 
anese political relations. 


Closed-Door Policy 


The most incendiary battle centers 
on imports of Japanese textiles. Last 
year they accounted for only 1.3% of 
total U.S. textile sales, but they have 
been heavily concentrated in certain seg- 
ments of the market. Japanese sweaters 
and woolen fabrics increasingly infiltrate 
the U.S. market, and imports of man- 
made fibers from the Far East soared 
75% in the first two months of this 
year; probably a third came from Japan. 

President Nixon in 1968 promised 
protection to the politically powerful 
Southern textile industry. Two months 
ago, the Japan Textile Federation of- 
fered to limit shipments to the U.S. 
for three years starting July 1; they 
would rise only 5% the first year and 
6% in each of the next two years. 
Those limits were not stiff enough to sat- 
isfy U.S. trade hawks, and Nixon turned 
the offer down. The President then fur- 
ther tangled the textile situation by mix- 
ing it up with international politics. He 
decided to submit to the Senate a trea- 
ty returning Okinawa to Japan, rather 
than handing it back by administrative 
action as he had led Tokyo to expect. 
If the Southern textile bloc can sew up 
34 Senate votes, it can defeat the trea- 
ty. Okinawa is such an emotional issue 
in Japan that a defeat could topple 
Prime Minister Sato’s government. 

As the political snag over textiles 
Shows, the dangers of a U.S.-Japanese 
trade split go far beyond economics. 
Japan has been the greatest force for 
postwar stability and progress in Asia, 


largely because its industrialists have 
channeled the vigor of the Japanese peo- 
ple into peaceful pursuit of markets. If 
that Japanese trait is denied commercial 
expression, it could explode in frus- 
tration, Averting a U.S.-Japanese blow- 
up will require a much deeper under- 
standing of the nature of the friction 
than either side has shown so far. Many 
Japanese leaders play down the Amer- 
ican resentment as being largely a con- 
sequence of the 1970 U.S. recession, 
and they figure that it will fade as busi- 
ness continues to revive. Even Sony’s 
Morita, who knows the American mind 
well enough to have outguessed some 
U.S. marketing men as to what prod- 
ucts would sell well, takes that line. “I 
have been a salesman for 20 years,” he 
says, “and I know that whenever a sales- 
man’s customers do not want to buy, 
he starts blaming someone else.” 

In fact, the U.S. reaction reflects more 
than pain in the pocketbook. American 
executives are enraged by what they re- 
gard as Japan’s refusal to observe the 
rules of the game of world trade. Many 
American businessmen contend, with 
some justification, that the Japanese 
dump not only TV sets but also steel, tex- 
tiles, float glass and radio tuners. U.S. in- 
dustrialists also complain bitterly (and 
enviously) about the special help their 
Japanese rivals get from the Tokyo gov- 
ernment: official blessings for cartels 
formed to win big foreign orders, lavish 
and extensive government-financed stud- 
ies of which overseas markets might be 
easiest to crack, low-interest loans to ex- 
porters from the government-dominated 
banking system, and the lowest corporate 
taxes in the industrial world. 

Most of all, Americans are incensed 
by the way that Japan, while invading 
foreign markets, has closed its domestic 
economy to many foreign goods and 
most foreign capital investment. Suppos- 
edly, that situation is changing. In 1969, 
Tokyo maintained quotas or other bar- 
riers against 120 categories of imports. 
Last January, the number was cut to 80, 
and this month it is supposed to go to 60; 
the Japanese have pledged to reduce it to 
40 by September. They also promise to 
open nearly all their “pureblood” indus- 
tries to either 50% or 100% foreign 
ownership by Aug. |. 


Clogs, Not Cars 


Even after the next stage of liber- 
alization, foreigners will not be able to 
send in many products—including un- 
limited quantities of oranges and some 
airplanes and machinery—or to invest 
in the manufacturing of large computers, 
certain electronic items and petrochem- 
icals, The Japanese government rejects 
many investment applications, stalls on 
others, attaches unacceptable conditions 
to still others. Ford and Chrysler have 
been delayed for years in attempts to buy 
into the booming Japanese auto industry, 
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Another element in Japan's economic 
psychology is its long history of cul- 
tural isolation. When the nation was 
finally opened to the West a century 
ago, the Japanese felt a morbid fear 
that they were behind the rest of the 
world and a compulsive drive to catch 
up. In that drive, the World War II de- 
feat and the U.S. occupation turned 
into a major plus. Occupation authorities 
purged the old, politically oriented heads 
of Japanese businesses, replacing them 
with well-trained technicians who had 
learned many lessons during the war. 
(Today’s superb Japanese camera lenses, 
for example, are the end result of war- 
time research into range finders.) 


Advantages of Being in Hock 


Forbidden by the American-imposed 
constitution to buy modern weaponry, 
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A nickelodeon amid woofers and tweeters. 


and General Motors has won permission 
for only a limited investment: 35% own- 
ership of a joint venture with Isuzu Mo- 
tors, a truck maker. Says James Adachi, 
president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Japan: “We can set up a 
factory to make geta [Japanese wooden 
clogs], or open a supermarket, so long as 
it is smaller than 500 square meters.” 


Inscrutable Economics 


The real cause of the present strain is 
that the U.S. is confronting something 
totally new in the world: a mighty indus- 
trial economy that has been shaped by 
Oriental history and psychology. If Ja- 
pan does not follow the gentlemanly 
trade rules, it is not because of simple 
greed but because it does not adhere to 
Western principles on much of anything. 
To outsiders the Japanese economy 
seems inscrutable in ways alternately 
amusing and shocking. 

Industry is cartelized to a point that 
would make John D. Rockefeller en- 
vious. Companies carry a burden of 
bank debts that would drive a U.S. ex- 
ecutive to drink—or his company to 
the brink. Above all, every part of the 
Japanese economy is directed toward a 
national goal, and almost everybody feels 
a sense of participation in achieving it. 
Bureaucrats, bankers, business execu- 
tives, workers—all labor hard to make 
Japan a world power through economics. 

The economy is an expression of a so- 
ciety that values order, security, har- 
mony and industry. Japan has become 
the world exemplar of what in the West 
is called the Protestant ethic. The rea- 
sons behind Japan's work ethic lie not 
in its Buddhist and Shinto religions 
but in its history and geography. The 
mountainous nation has always been a 
tough place to scratch out a living. The 
peasant who did not labor hard simply 
starved, partly because medieval lords 
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took as much as 80% of his rice crop 
in taxes. Necessity was transmuted into 
virtue: the busy man is a good man. 
To this day, it is considered respectful 
to greet superiors by saying, “O-iso- 
gashii desho [You must be in an hon- 
orably busy state of affairs].” 

Single-minded dedication to a goal 
is easier to achieve in Japan than in 
the West because Japan is the largest ho- 
mogencous society on earth; there are 
only tiny racial or even linguistic mi- 
norities among its 104 million people. 
Harmony and order are also essential be- 
cause the Japanese have always been 
jammed together on small patches of ar- 
able land. The physical proximity of 
the Japanese breeds tension, which can 
be discharged by hard work, but there 
is literally no room for aggressively in- 
dividualistic behavior. There is a vi- 
olent undercurrent that sometimes leads 
to street demonstrations or parliamen- 
tary brawls, and the Japanese struggle 
to contain it. Akira Suzuki, a leading 
scholar, regards the renowned ambiguity 
of his country’s language as a mani- 
festation of the need that Japanese feel 
to try to get along with one another. 
“If we spoke more clearly to each oth- 
er,” he says, “we might end up clash- 
ing in fistfights all day long.” 

This characteristic finds an echo in 
business conduct. Western execulives are 
often perplexed and sometimes misled 
by the extreme reluctance of the cour- 
teous Japanese to answer any suggestion 
with a flat no. Japanese are equally 
shocked by Western bluntness. Yoshio 
Terazawa, executive vice president of 
U.S. operations for Nomura Securities, 
a giant brokerage house, recalls the dis- 
may of a colleague who watched an 
American lawyer spend hours haggling 
over the fine print of a contract. In 
Japan, such matters would be settled 
by gentlemen’s agreement. 


Japan has been able to concentrate in- 
vestment on automated industry. The de- 


struction of its factories by wartime 


bombing left it free to rebuild with the 
latest technology. To do that quickly 
the new industrialists bought patent: 
and licenses from everywhere. Says Shi 
geo Nagano, chairman of Nippon Steel 
which today produces more tonnage 
than any other company in the world 
“So long as we had to start from noth 
ing, we wanted the most modern plant 
We selected the cream of the world’ 
technology. We learned from America 
Germany, Austria and the Soviet Union 
and adapted their methods in our ow! 
way.” In particular, the Japanese de 
veloped a strategy of looking for “tech 
nological gaps”—advances that were no 
being fully exploited in the West. The ox 
ygen steelmaking process, for example 
was developed in Austria, but Nagan 
and his colleagues were quicker to ap 
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HE nighttime population of \ 

hattan office buildings consists lar 
of porters, cleaning women—and 
anese. At 5 p.m., executives of rou 
400 Japanese company branches in 
York say good night to their Amer 
office neighbors. For a while after 
they busy themselves with desk \ 
or go out to dinner. Then, at 8 | 
they start an important part of 
job: the long nightly round of Tele 
consultations with headquarters in 
kyo, where the clocks read 9 a.m. 
it is the next day. Small wonder 
the folks back at the home offices 
their 3,900 business representative 
New York chokazoku—or “the ove! 
tribe.” 

They are the elite among the front 
troops of Japan's export drive. Fo 
Japanese, New York is a prize foreig 
signment because it is the corporate 
ital of the U.S. Besides, the skyscra 
neon lights, choking traffic and poll 
make it seem almost like home. “T 
cannot find a city nearer to it than 
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preciate its quality and cost-saving fea- 
tures than their Western rivals were. 
More than 80% of Japan’s steel is now 
made in oxygen furnaces, the highest 
proportion in the world. 

Faced with a severe postwar capital 
famine, all industry had to borrow heay- 
ily from government-regulated banks. 
Even today, Japanese companies gener- 
ally get more than 80% of their financ- 
ing from loans and less than 20% from 
sale of stock—about the opposite of the 
ratio in the U.S. Nagano estimates that 
Nippon Steel's debt is equal to what four 
or five American steel companies would 
owe. To a Western executive that might 
seem to leave the economy extremely 
vulnerable to a Penn Central-type col- 
lapse. Japanese find that being in hock 
has its advantages: corporate Pooh-Bahs 
do not have to worry about paying high 
dividends or showing plump profits to 
keep stockholders happy. 

To a large extent the Japanese worker 
has financed this system. His phenome- 
nal savings rate, a product of the desire 
for security, has fed funds to the indus- 
trial machine. Last year the Japanese 
saved 19.4% of their incomes; in the 
U.S., a 7% savings rate is considered 
startlingly high. Observes Morita: “Sav- 
ing is a hobby of the Japanese people.” 


The Charm of the Company Union 


In order to help industry produce in- 
expensively and expand quickly, workers 
long had to accept low wages. In re- 
turn, they received an implied guarantee 
of lifetime jobs in the companies that 
they joined fresh out of school. That se- 
curity has bred one of the world’s most 
contented work forces. Japanese workers 
rarely strike, and absenteeism is almost 
unknown. Unions lately have become 


more vocal. Wages climbed an average 
18% last year—but, incredibly, pro- 
ductivity rose 14%. Japan’s average 
wages, now 94¢ an hour, passed Italy’s 
in 1969 and France’s last year. 

One reason that productivity is soar- 
ing is that unions have not resisted 
new technology. If a man’s skill be- 
comes obsolete, his company retrains 
him for something else, with no loss 
in pay. Employers thus have great free- 
dom to shift workers from one job to 
another and can invest huge sums to 
train them without worrying that they 
will jump to competing firms. As a re- 
sult, workers tend to identify with the 
company rather than with a particular 
skill, a fact that is reflected in union or- 
ganization. Says Morita, smiling: “Our 
labor situation is better than yours, be- 
cause in the U.S. your unions are in- 
dependent. In Japan, all our unions 
are company unions.” 

For both worker and executive, the 
company is the center of life. Workers 
often display a quaint family spirit, re- 
ferring to “my” company, and my is writ- 
ten with the same Japanese character 
that represents family. They often cheer 
each other when changing shifts, like 
baseball players applauding a teammate 
who has just hit a home run. It is rare 
for a major executive to leave on a busi- 
ness trip without getting a rousing send- 
off from the entire office staff at the 
airport. At Matsushita Electric, Nissan 
Motors and other firms, the day begins 
with everybody assembling to sing the 
company song. At Toyota the day opens 
with five minutes of supervised cal- 
isthenics. There is a vast range of fringe 
benefits: discount meals at plant cafe- 
terias, cut-rate vacations at company re- 
sorts, cheap rental in company apart- 
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“Overtime Tribe” 


_ York,” says Norio Ochi, director of the 

Japan Trade Center in Manhattan. The 
average tour of duty is three years, and 
all but top executives must leave their 
wives and families in Japan for at least 
the first six months. 

Every Japanese businessman overseas 
is partly an economic intelligence agent 
who is expected to pick up all the 
news about new products, processes and 
practices. The Japanese in New York 
are avid readers and clippers of U.S. 
newspapers, newsmagazines and Gov- 
ernment publications. One favorite: 
Commerce Business Daily, which lists 
Government contract awards and sub- 
contracting leads. Fairly typically, Shi- 
nichi Uozumi, president of Dentsu Corp. 
of America, a branch of Japan’s largest 
ad agency, gets up at 5 a.m. so that he 
can read for two hours before setting 
out on foot for his office. 

Westerners who deal with the Jap- 
-anese are struck by their practice of mak- 
ing business calls in groups. The Jap- 
anese come so well prepared for con- 
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ferences that some Americans believe 
that they have rehearsed their speaking 
parts, like actors in a play. On almost 
all occasions, the Japanese courteously 
but firmly steer the conversation to com- 
merce. They are patient and persistent 
bargainers. Even on a golf course, over- 
seas Japanese businessmen occasionally 
jot down notes of a conversation be- 
tween putts. 

The chokazoku tend to be clannish. 
Two-thirds of them reside in Queens, 
many in the Flushing neighborhood. 
About 150 bachelors have crowded into 
a building on Manhattan's West 103rd 
Street, where they rent rooms for $6 a 
day. For relaxation, the Japanese gath- 
er in the Nippon Club, which is across 
the street from Carnegie Hall, or in 
East Side piano bars for a drinking 
bout to let off tension. On Sundays, 
those who do not play golf with Amer- 
ican business contacts play golf with 
each other, jabbering happily about busi- 
ness in Japanese. Says one of the cho- 
kazoku: “All week long, we kill our- 
selves speaking English. At least on 
Sunday, we want to speak our native 
tongue to our heart's content.” 
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ment houses (roughly $10.80 a month 
for a two-room flat in one Nippon 
Kokan building in Yokohama). 

The head of a Japanese company is 
bowed and scraped to by gaggles of com- 
pany-smocked office girls, drivers and 
flunkies. The company-paid geisha par- 
ty for executives is still common, though 
some newer firms are getting away from 
it. Almost always, the businessman's wife 
must accept a new form of concubine: 
the company. In a recent survey, 68% 
of the Japanese managers polled said 
that business was more important to 
them than their families. 


Banzai for Swapping 


The executive spends much time talk- 
ing with officials of other companies, be- 
cause the tradition of cooperative effort 
has resulted in a clubby Japanese-in- 
dustry organization. The prewar zaibatsu 
cartels of Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sum- 
itomo were broken up under the U.S. oc- 
cupation and supposedly have come to- 
gether again only loosely. But presidents 
of the 27 Mitsubishi companies meet 
one Friday every month; it is an open se- 
cret that they plan common strategy at 
“the Friday Club.” The 17 Mitsui pres- 
idents meet one Thursday every month, 
and the 17 Sumitomo presidents one 
Monday a month. The big borrowers 
from the Fuji Bank have a council 
known as Fuyo Kai, which includes the 
heads of Hitachi (electrical machinery), 
Nissan Motors (autos) and Nippon Kok- 
an (steel). The clubs divide up markets 
like so much sukiyaki. When Communist 
China recently decreed that it would not 
trade with Japanese firms that do busi- 
ness with South Korea or Taiwan, the 
clubs quickly reached an understand- 
ing: Mitsui and Mitsubishi decided 
to concentrate on South Korea and 
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NISSAN MOTOR WORKERS SINGING COMPANY SONG 


And a rousing cheer for the next shift. 


Taiwan, while Sumitomo took China. 

Japanese shipyards can overwhelm 
foreign competitors partly because their 
engineers regularly swap technological 
ideas—so completely that no one re- 
members and no one cares which com- 
pany originated a certain important 
welding process. Says Masashi Isano, 
71, chairman of Kawasaki Heavy In- 
dustries: “By closely emulating each 
other, our engineers constantly improve 
themselves and the industry as a whole. 


caer 


All L have to say to that is banzai! 






Those Helpful Bureaucrats 


Nowhere in the non-Communist 
world do business and government co- 
exist so closely. Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato heads the Trade Conference, which 
sets national export goals and coor- 
dinates business efforts to achieve them. 
Most of the government's influence is ex- 
ercised by the all-important Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry (MITI), 
which issues gyosei shido, or admin- 
istrative guidance. For instance, MITI 
may “advise” a Japanese company to 
buy a domestic computer rather than one 
from IBM. A few years ago, many Jap- 
anese petrochemical concerns planned to 
build big plants. MITI experts advised 
that the foreseeable foreign and domes- 
tic demand would justify only six such 
plants and that construction would have 
to be spread over three years. The pet- 
rochemical-industry trade association 
quickly decided which six companies 
should build them—and when. 

Japan’s competitive strength derives 
from much more than the government's 
hothouse care. The nation is developing 
a new generation of inventive, compet- 
itive executives quite able to capture for- 
eign markets on their own, Their ex- 
emplar and leader is Sony’s Morita. 

Unlike older Japanese firms, Sony 
sells through its own marketing net- 
work rather than through the trading 
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companies that contact overseas buyers 
for most Japanese manufacturers. Its 
basic financing is not through bank loans 
but the sale of stock, 31% of which 
has been bought by foreigners. Morita, 
personally and through a family in- 
vestment company, is the largest share- 
holder, with 10.3% worth $130 million. 
Slender, white-haired Morita, now 50, 
is a mixture of Japanese and Western 
patterns. Amid the woofers, tweeters, ¢x- 
ponential horns and other electronic gad- 
getry crammed into the den of his Tokyo 
home stands an authentic American 
nickelodeon that he plays delightedly 
with nickels brought back from the U.S. 
As Morita told Time’s Tokyo Bureau 
Chief Edwin Reingold: “Americans like 
to come to Japan and take home Jap- 
anese antiques. I go to America and 
bring home your antiques.” Morita 
spends about a third of his time on the 
road, jetting so often to the U.S. and Eu- 
rope that he jokes, “It's a long com- 
mute.” At home or abroad, he regu- 
larly arrives at Sony's offices by 8:30 
a.m. and works for twelve hours or 
more. In off hours in foreign cities, he 
likes to stroll about checking on store dis- 
plays of Sony and competing products 
and jotting observations in a notebook. 
“Business is my hobby,” he says. 


Products of Their Own 


Son of a manufacturer of soy sauce 
and sake, Morita started out as an en- 
gineer. As a wartime navy lieutenant 
he was assigned to help an engineer 
named Masaru Ibuka develop a_heat- 
seeking bomb. After the defeat, Ibuka 
opened a communications-equipment 
business in a Tokyo shed, and Morita 
joined him. The two begged and bor- 
rowed $500 to start Tokyo Telecom- 
munications Co., later Sony. Ibuka, 
who was Mr. Inside, developed the 
products and became president; Morita, 
Mr. Outside, specialized in marketing 
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and became executive vice president, 

Sony succeeded because its chiefs 
were among the first Japanese busi- 
nessmen who did not copy Western prod- 
ucts but used Western technology to 
develop new products of their own. 
Ibuka read about transistors and, in 
1952, went to the U.S. to look at them. 
He became convinced that they could 
be used to make a radio. Morita visited 
the U.S. the next year and returned cer- 
tain that the radios would sell fast in 
the U.S. He was amazed by the num- 
ber of American radio stations and con- 
cluded that “everybody in the family 
will want to listen to his own program 
on his own radio.” The radios were an in- 
stant success abroad. 


Sony on the Moon 


A long string of Sony products fol- 
lowed: the first small transistorized TVs, 
the world’s smallest AM radio, even 
the video-tape cassette recorders used 
by U.S. astronauts on Apollo moon 
flights. Their development is a tribute 
to Ibuka’s inventiveness ard Sony's 
highly flexible operating methods. The 
company, says Morita, is not constricted 
by a formal research and development 
budget; it simply pours as much money 
as seems necessary into a promising 
idea. Sony's top managers also frequent- 
ly tear up the organization table, as- 
signing people from throughout the com- 
pany to work on what looks like the 
next hot new product. 

A key part of Morita’s marketing 
strategy has been to target carefully spe- 
cific products toward individual foreign 
markets. In the British color-TV mar- 
ket, for example, he has chosen to com- 
pete on price instead of screen size. 
The least expensive British-made set is 
a 19-inch model, and only 10% of the 
TV households have color. By importing 
a 13-inch set, Morita figured that he 
could save enough on production and 
shipping costs to get the price down to 
$480 and bring color TV into the reach 
of many more British families. 

Morita is acutely aware—as many 
Japanese leaders still are not—of the in- 
tense foreign anger provoked by Japan's 
closed-door policy at home and invasion 
of markets abroad. Although he expects 
U.S. protectionism to fade eventually as 
business improves, he fears that Japa- 
nese-American relations temporarily will 
get worse. That is one of the more op- 
timistic views among the experts; many 
foresee a long period of mounting resent- 
ment, tension and perhaps outright hos- 
tility leading to swiftly rising trade bar- 
riers and exchange controls. 

What can be done to prevent such a 
trade war? Certainly the solution does 
not lie in appeasing protectionist sen- 
timent. Apart from the economic and po- 
litical implications of business isolation- 
ism, the interests of the consumer should 
rule, and Morita and his fellow Jap- 
anese are giving consumers quality prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. The solution 
should rather be an equalization of the 
rules of competition. 
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As a first step, Japan must quickly 
take down the bamboo screen that blocks 
high-technology imports and foreign in- 
vestment. Many Japanese industrialists 
tirelessly contend that their economy is 
an “adolescent” that needs protection 
against the big, rich, “mature” compet- 
itors of North America and Europe, 
but that argument clearly is not valid 
today. Japanese manufacturers also have 
an unnatural price advantage in world 
competition because their currency, the 
yen, is undervalued. Tokyo economists 
reluctantly concede that the yen must 
be revalued upward; there is likely to 
be a 5% revaluation within a year. 

On the U.S, side, the prime requisite 
is to develop a coherent trade policy 
aimed at expanding the flow of world 
commerce and investment and protect- 
ing only those domestic industries that 
are necessary for the nation’s economic 
or military security. As a painful cor- 
ollary, the U.S. may have to permit 
some nonessential industries to be over- 
whelmed by foreign competition. Wash- 
ington at present has no overall policy, 
but tries to tackle trade problems one 
by one as they pop up. A sensible step 
would be to accept the Japan Textile 
Federation’s unilateral offer to restrict 
cloth shipments to the U.S. It is ab- 
surd for the U.S. and Japan to squab- 
ble fiercely over textiles, because that 
industry is not vital to the economy of ei- 
ther nation, Simultaneously, the U.S. 
could crack down harder on dumping 
in several industries, perhaps by flatly 
embargoing shipments, though it would 
be much wiser to do that on a company- 
by-company basis rather than by blan- 
ket rulings as in the TV case. 

President Nixon's ability to develop 
a comprehensive policy is severely lim- 
ited because he lacks legislative author- 
ity to negotiate new U.S. trade con- 
cessions in return for a lowering of 
foreign barriers. That authority expired 
in 1967; the Administration should de- 
mand that Congress renew it. Armed 
with such power, Nixon could call for 
a new world trade conference similar 
to the successful Kennedy Round of 
1964-67, this time aimed at elimination 
of nontariff barriers to trade and in- 
vestment. This conference would be an 
ideal forum in which to press the Jap- 
anese to remove their remaining re- 
Strictions. In return the U.S. should try 
to persuade European nations to wipe 
out their restrictions on Japanese goods. 


The West's Turn to Copy 


A mutual lowering of barriers will 
temporarily make Japanese competition 
more intense but also more equitable. 
Sooner or later Japan will have to tem- 
per its export drive because its econ- 
omy is already operating under some 
severe strains. For one thing, the coun- 
try is running out of labor. A decade 
ago, there were two job openings for 
each high school graduate; this spring 
there are 7.7, Japan has also bought ex- 
port growth largely at the price of skimp- 
ing On internal investment in housing, 
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roads and pollution control. The coun- 
try’s industrial pollution is perhaps the 
world’s worst. Says Nippon Steel’s Na- 
gano: “We need more roads, harbors, 
bridges, housing. People are living two 
families to a six-mat (9 ft. by 12 ft.) 
room. In advanced Western countries, in- 
dustrial production and the production 
of social capital have been balanced, 
but we have been so busy exporting 
that we have not balanced these things.” 

Instead of fighting the Japanese, U.S. 
businessmen can join with them in some 
mutual projects to make money and, in- 
cidentally, help out the have-nots of 
the world. Harold Scott, director of 
the U.S. Bureau of International Com- 
merce, believes that as Japan’s labor 
shortage worsens, its industrialists will 
gradually shift their stress from exports 
to American-style overseas investment. 
U.S. companies could speed the pro- 
cess by proposing joint ventures with 
Japanese firms in third-country markets. 
Scott envisions, for example, a com- 
bination of U.S. and Japanese timber 
companies to develop the huge lumber 
resources of the Upper Amazon. 

U.S. businessmen could also learn a 
few lessons from the Japanese system. 
Its labor practices, for example, are 
both humane and efficient. Some of 
them might be tried in the U.S.—not 
lifetime one-company employment, of 
course, but perhaps some training prac- 
tices. Japanese industrialists train many 
of their workers in several skills rather 
than insisting on greater specialization 
as their Western counterparts do. A Jap- 
anese engineer is encouraged and even 
expected to learn something about ac- 
counting, finance and personnel work. 
This seems to help produce better-round- 
ed, more mobile and more highly mo- 
tivated workers than are found in many 
Western factories and offices. 

A society as heterogeneous and in- 
dividualistic as the U.S. probably can- 
not rally most of its people behind a 
national economic goal in the Japanese 
sense. But Japan has shown that busi- 


ness and government do not have to con- 
sider each other as adversaries, as they 
often do in the U.S. Though the U.S. 
certainly should not cartelize its indus- 
try Japanese-style, Japan’s success might 
Stimulate some thinking in Washington 
as to whether the antitrust laws should 
be liberalized to promote the nation’s 
competitiveness in world markets. 


Needed: More Japans 


In any program of trade cooperation 
with Japan, the U.S. can count on sup- 
port from some of the biggest Japanese 
businessmen. Morita has been calling 
for Japan to open its industry more rap- 
idly to U.S. investment, though he gives 
the idea a characteristic Japanese twist 
of self-interest. “If we allow more U.S. 
investment, we will not need a security 
treaty,” says Morita. “Of course the 
Americans will protect us then. Ev- 
erybody protects his property.” 

Morita also proposes international 
harmonization of product standards, 
safety regulations, antipollution laws and 
food standards in order to equalize costs 
and guard against the possibility that 
differing national rules will be used to 
keep out foreign goods. Beyond that, he 
has begun to believe that the world’s in- 
dustrial leaders have been too narrow in 
their trade thinking. “There are three big 
industrial areas; the U.S., Japan and Eu- 
rope.” he says. “Now we have manufac- 
turers trying to sell each other the same 
things. It doesn't make sense. Two-thirds 
of the world’s people are still living un- 
der low standards, and because of that 
they do not yet constitute a viable mar- 
ket. Just as the U.S. helped Japan rise 
from nothing, we should all join to try to 
make more Japans in other parts of the 
world.” That is a sound if ambitious pro- 
gram, and an example of the kind of 
thinking that may well solve U.S.-Japa- 
nese trade difficulties. The issue—and 
the real Japanese challenge—is nothing 
less than whether the two mightiest trad- 
ing nations in the world can learn to live 
in commercial peace. 
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A TIME Symposium 


Free Trade v. the New Protectionism 


T the highest levels, U.S. Government and business lead- 
ers are reappraising the nation’s foreign trade policy. 
The challenge of Japan is the major reason for this re- 
thinking, but it is not the only one. A feeling has been grow- 
ing that many nations are taking commercial advantage of 
the U.S. As a result, the movement toward freer trade 
—which the U.S. has championed ever since World War II 
—is in danger of stalling. The pendulum appears to be 
swinging toward protectionism. 

To assess the situation in trade, and to analyze some pol- 
icy steps that the U.S. could take, TIME invited twelve top 
business decision-makers to an all-day meeting with editors 
of the magazine. The guests included eleven corporate 
chiefs, representing a spectrum of divergent interests and opin- 
ions, and an assistant to President Nixon (see box). Ex- 
cerpts from the discussion: 


Is protectionism rising in the U.S.? 


DONALD KENDALL: I don’t think anybody could possibly say 
that there has not been a move toward protectionism. 
There are more than 100 industries asking for protection. An- 
other indication is what has happened in the labor move- 
ment. Labor has historically been on the side of freer trade, 
but the unions, except for the United Auto Workers and 
the aircraft unions, have pretty much switched to active 
protectionism. 

PETER FLANIGAN: The U.A.W, stand is probably more a me- 
morial to Walter Reuther than an expression of the sen- 
timent of the members. Clearly, there is a great degree of 
protectionism in Congress. Agriculture has put up a strong 
barrier against protectionism in the past, but there is sub- 
stantial erosion even there. Should there be an effort to ex- 
pand meat imports substantially, | think you will find as big 
a split starting in agriculture as occurred in the unions. 
DONALD McCULLOUGH: | would hope we could go through 
this symposium without drawing lines: protectionism v. free 
trade, the black hats v. the white hats. In this year 1971, 
the issues regarding international trade are much too com- 
plex to make such sharp distinctions. 

ELY CALLAWAY: Rather than call it U.S. protectionism, I 
would call it a beginning toward an enlightened and rea- 
sonable economic nationalism. The rest of the world has prac- 
ticed economic nationalism, but we have not. 

THORNTON BRADSHAW: Each one of us is, | suppose, a free trad- 
er except with regard to his own industry. 

RALPH LAZARUS: I am not sure that the public is aware of pro- 
tectionism as such or free trade as such. Certain businesses 
are hurt because of inequities or because of more efficient 
competition from foreign countries. But if consumers were 
locked out from low-priced Japanese apparel, if the supply be- 
came limited and they had to pay higher prices, you would 
begin to influence them the other way. 


What accounts for protectionist power? 


C. PETER McCOLOUGH: Along the freeways in Los Angeles, in 
the space of 15 minutes, you see six Japanese companies 
with large signs. You see Toyotas everywhere on the road, 
and everybody's second television set is a Sony. At the 
same time, the public is aware of the restrictions that are 
placed upon us in trying to make investments in order to 
bring our products to certain other countries. 

WALTER WRISTON: Twenty years ago, it was appropriate for 
the U.S. to enter a race with a weight on its back as a hand- 
icap. Our productive capacity was such that we did not 
have to worry too much. Now we are aware of the fact 
that other countries have not honored their commercial trea- 
ties. We are aware of the discrimination of the Common Mar- 
ket against American exports in some 23 cases. 

D. McCULLOUGH: We are playing under entirely different 
ground rules, the Marquess of Queensberry rules v. street 
fighting. Our foreign competition uses street-fighting rules. 


How big and bad are the nontariff barriers? 


GARLAN moRSE: I don’t think the nontariff barriers—import 
quotas, discriminatory taxes and the like—are understood 
by the public or by industry or even by Government. But 
these barriers are so important that just to renegotiate the tar- 
iff scales back and forth to bring some equilibrium does not 
solve the problem. 

wriston: Administrative practices are a major difficulty. 
You ship fruit over to the Common Market, and they have 
one inspector on the pier. With that delay, the fruit spoils be- 
fore the ship can be unloaded. They say that they are not dis- 
criminating against us—it just happens that the other fel- 
low’s brother graduated from college that day and he went 
to the ceremony with his sister. 

D. McCULLOUGH: We in the textile industry cannot ship much 
into Italy. The customs inspector goes out to lunch, and he 
never comes back. 

FLANIGAN: We shouldn't ignore the nontariff barriers that 
the U.S. has put in place. Let’s not delude ourselves by sug- 
gesting that we have been simon-pure. But our barriers are 
nothing compared with theirs, and we have to make every 
effort to bring theirs down. 


What barriers does the U.S. create for itself in for- 
eign trade and investment? 


wrisTon: The export of the American mentality along with our 
goods and services does us a great disservice. For example, the 
Trading with the Enemy Act gets everybody who has a foreign 
subsidiary into trouble. The nations where these subsidiaries 
operate want them to trade with certain countries, but U.S. 
law forbids it. You have to interview the shrimp to find out 
whether they are Communist or Hong Kong shrimp. 
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Talk at the Top 


The participants in Time's seminar: 

THORNTON F. BRADSHAW, president of Atlantic Rich- 
field Co. (oil). 

ELY R. CALLAWAY Jr. president of Burlington In- 
dustries, Inc. (textiles). 

RUSSELL DeYOUNG, chairman of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. 

PETER M. FLANIGAN, assistant to President Nixon, with 
special responsibilities for trade and liaison with the 
business community. 

ROBERT S. INGERSOLL, Chairman of Borg-Warner Corp. 
(industrial and automotive machinery). 

DONALD M. KENDALL, Chairman of PepsiCo, Inc. (soft 
drinks and food) and head of the Emergency Com- 
mittee for American Trade, a free-trade group. 

RALPH LAZARUS, chairman of Federated Department 
Stores, Inc. 

C, PETER McCOLOUGH, president of Xerox Corp. 

DONALD F. McCULLOUGH, chairman of Collins & Aik- 
man Corp, and immediate past president of the Amer- 
ican Textile Manufacturers Institute. 

GARLAN MORSE, president of GTE Sylvania, Inc. 
(lamps, electronics, TV and radio sets). 

C. WILLIAM VERITY JR., president of Armco Steel. 

WALTER B. WRISTON, chairman of the First National 
City Bank of New York City. 






























C.P, McCOLOUGH: It is very difficult to operate around the 
world with our antitrust laws. We cannot select a foreign part- 
ner and say, “We are going to work with you forever.” 
This leads to great difficulty for us because we have to 
write agreements that are short-term when we really intend 
them to be long-term. | don’t know any other government 
that makes companies obey not only the laws of the foreign 
nations where they operate but also certain laws of the 
home country. We are unique in that. 

BRADSHAW: The U.S. operates with a huge albatross around 
its neck, and that is the albatross of its traditions. They are 
the traditions that brought about our antitrust laws and cre- 
ated the private enterprise system and made it anathema 
for anyone around this table to talk about the benefits of a cor- 
porate state. But that is what Japan is today. I would hope 
that we will consider today what it means to have national 
goals with industry and government working hand in hand to- 
ward those goals, Look at my industry, oil. I have been strug- 
gling to get a national energy policy instituted in Wash- 
ington, recognizing that it must mean more controls for the 
oil industry rather than less; recognizing that we are going 
to have to give up vast portions of what we consider to be 
our inherent rights in free, private enterprise in order to ar- 
rive at an implemented national oil policy, There is a quid 
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pro quo for the backing of the Government and that is to ac- 
complish certain things for the nation and not necessarily 
for the company itself. 

FLANIGAN: Japan's strengths are not so great that we must 
change our whole society in order to counter them. 


Why are trade relations especially strained with 
Japan? 

CALLAWAY: I cannot think of any major industry in America 
that is not subject to great invasion or attack by the Jap- 
anese. The problem is that the Japanese system is the most ef- 
fective monopoly that has ever been developed in the 
economic history of the world. The Japanese will do what- 
ever they need to do to take over whatever part of the rich- 
est markets in the world that they want to take. 

D. McCULLOUGH: They zero in on a segment of our market 
and take it over. Then they will move into the next seg- 
ment and the next. 

C. WILLIAM verity: The Japanese have allocated tremendous 
moneys to building up their steel industry. In doing so, they 
have used the justification that if they cannot sell steel in 
their own market, they can always get rid of it in the U.S. 
In many cases, their price in Japan is higher than in either Eu- 
rope or the U.S. They don’t sell on the basis of profit but 
to fulfill a national need. 

FLANIGAN: It is almost impossible to find out the true do- 
mestic prices of Japanese steel. 

wRisTon: The British sent a group of chartered accountants 
to Japan for a six-month study to find out what it costs to 
build a tanker there. At the end of six months they had 
had a lot of hot baths and a lot of polite conversation, but 
they did not find out the real costs. A platoon of cost ac- 
countants could make it a life’s work and still not find out. 
CALLAWAY: Well, Burlington’s spy system may be a little bit 
more effective than somebody else's, and we would be glad 
to service anybody for a fee and study the cost in your in- 
dustry. I can tell you that on certain worsted fabrics in 1970, 
the Japanese textile industry sold its product at least 5% high- 
er at home than in the U.S. 

FLANIGAN: I think this view of Japan as an invincible mo- 
nolith probably is not right. The thrust of the argument has 
been that because they can have a monopoly in Japan, then ob- 
viously they are going to be able to beat us. It is my un- 
derstanding that American business in general feels that 
monopoly is bad, that it makes people less efficient. 

C.P. McCOLOUGH: There are some Japanese computers com- 
ing into this country; yet my company cannot manufacture 
computers in Japan. 

KENDALL: The road into Japan is about three inches wide. 
The road into the U.S. is about three miles wide. 

RUSSELL DeYOUNG: Japan also has the ability to go into other 
countries and take our markets. We used to export to the Phil- 
ippines, but now Japan is going in there and taking our mar- 
ket away. 

wriston: Another thing is that they have complete ex- 
change control, and the yen is not free. You can sell it for 
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dollars or buy it for dollars only under limited circumstances. 
So a free market has never set an exchange rate for the 
yen. I think that is ridiculous. Until they have convertible cur- 
rency, we will never know what their real trading power is. Ev- 
erybody says the yen is strong. Let it go out into the world 
market to compete, and then we will find out. 


What should the U.S. do—and not do—to help itself 
now? 

CALLAWAY: We have to have some clout. We should go to Con- 
gress and get new legislation—trade laws that say that 
every nation has a fair and reasonable opportunity to sell 
its products here, but not to the extent that it can wreck 
any significant part of American industry or agriculture be- 
cause of a system like a monopoly in Japan. Then we can 
call for reconvening of a meeting of GATT [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade]. With the political clout of the 
laws having been passed in this country, we might have a pret- 
ty good opportunity to get the members of GATT to adopt 
some rules that would represent fair play. 

ROBERT INGERSOLL: | would not like to see us get into a po- 
sition where there would be retaliation against us from 
other countries. We had such an experience in the early ‘60s, 
when the glass and rug industries prevailed upon President 
Kennedy to raise tariffs because they were being injured. 
The Common Market did not retaliate in those industries, 
but it immediately put a 40% tariff on styrene-based plas- 
tics. My company happened to have built a plant in Britain, 
thinking we could ship into the Common Market, and the 
new tariff just cut us off. Foreign countries will hit you 
where you are most vulnerable. 

C.P. McCCOLOUGH: We have to show the Japanese that if they 
are going to dump television sets, we will put an absolute em- 
bargo on them. In my experience that is the only way the Jap- 
anese are going to negotiate. Until you get their attention, 
until you have the power to club them over the head, they 
are not going to negotiate. 

wRISTON: We have a Treaty of Commerce and Friendship 
with Japan, and it requires reciprocity of investment and 
trade. No one has ever leaned on them to really observe 
that. Japan also signed Article VIII of the International Mon- 
etary Fund,” yet their currency is not convertible. Nobody 
has leaned on them for that either, so far as I know. 
CALLAWAY: If we could get the European Economic Com- 
munity to ease its nontariff barriers and take 10% of Ja- 
pan’s exports, instead of only the present 2%, that would 
ease Japanese pressure on the U.S. 

wRiston: I have just been over to Europe, and I got this 
curve ball thrown into every conversation. They would say: 
“Why don’t we join hands against Japan?” I would say: 
“You have textile quotas against Japan; why don’t we join 


* Article VIII of the IMF agreement forbids the fund's 117 mem- 
bers to maintain exchange controls except under “special or tem- 
porary” circumstances. 
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hands and lower those, too?” And they would say: “You 
don’t understand the problem.” 

KENDALL: Through its import quotas and other barriers, 
Japan now maintains import restrictions on 80 items that 
are in violation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Under the GATT arrangement, we can project what 
these violations cost our industries in total dollars and then 
stop an equivalent amount of Japanese goods at our own 
borders. 

FLANIGAN: It would be nice to take that proverbial two-by- 
four and get somebody's attention. But Japan has reduced 
its items in violation of GATT from 120 to 80, and we ex- 
pect the number to be down to 40 by September. Mean- 
while, we are attempting to negotiate an extension and 
tightening of the voluntary limitations on steel imports. We 
have negotiated a voluntary limitation on stainless-steel flat- 
ware. We are now talking about shoes, and we may attempt 
to solve that problem by a voluntary limitation. Is it ap- 
propriate that while we are discussing these voluntary lim- 
itations with the Japanese, we take off after them on their 
remaining GATT violations, when they are already reducing 
them? 


What is the case for free trade? 


Lazarus: When you put up a barrier and there is retaliation, 
the consumer ends up losing something. | am not sure all in- 
dustries should be protected when they are threatened by for- 
eign trade. For instance, in the shoe situation: Italy knocked 
the socks off the U.S. by developing shoe styles that hit 
right with the trend of dress and the predominant fashion 
today. They beat our industry not nearly so much in price 
as in style. That kind of thing is important to the U.S. con- 
sumer. You have to put the consumer's interest first. 
BRADSHAW: The question ought to be, what are the goals 
that we are trying to accomplish? Are we trying to protect 
every industry in the U.S. in its present form? Are we try- 
ing to maintain full employment by erecting trade barriers? 
Are we trying to protect high labor wages? Are we trying 
to protect our current technology? Are we trying to freeze 
our economy? I could not agree with most of these ob- 
jectives. We can start with selecting of certain industries 
that are essential to the basic economy of the U.S., and 
they must be protected in some way. Beyond that, I don’t 
think that we should hamper the free flow of trade to the build- 
ing in of rigidities that are likely to strangle us in the end. 
WRISTON: I am not sure that we should throw away the ben- 
efits of free trade because at the moment we haven't found 
the levers of power to pull to compete against Japan. To rem- 
edy our present problem, we will have to eXamine many 
things: our antitrust policy, our policy of excluding unions 
from antitrust legislation, our tradition of the natural an- 
tipathy of business and Government. The way to fix our prob- 
lem is not through an escalating trade war but through 
opening up markets of the world to more goods. Pro- 
tectionism is a losing game any way you play. 
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Boy’s Home Town Makes Good 


YAZOO: INTEGRATION IN A _ DEEP- 
SOUTHERN TOWN by Willie Morris. 192 
pages. Harper's Magazine Press. $5.95. 


He seemed to see his whole native 
land, his home—the dirt, the earth 
which had bred his bones and those 
of his fathers for six generations and 
was still shaping him into not just a 
man but a specific man, not with just 
a man's passions and aspirations and 
beliefs but the specific passions and 
hopes and convictions and ways of think- 
ing and acting of a specific individual 
and even race. 

—William Faulkner 
Intruder in the Dust 


Like Faulkner, Morris, the 36-year- 
old former editor of Harper's magazine, 
is Mississippi grown. Unlike Faulkner, 
who kept close to the home that he 
turned into a national myth, Morris 
has spent most of his adult life outside 
the state. In Texas as an undergraduate 
and muckraker for the Texas Observer; 
in England as a Rhodes scholar; and in 
New York as a hard-drinking, uncom- 
promising and sometimes brilliant ed- 
itor, Yet, says Morris, “the longer I 
live in Manhattan, the more Southern 
I seem to become.” 

To be both a Southerner and an 
American like Willie Morris is to en- 
gage in a perpetual war between states 
of mind, between the received past and 
the acquired present. That past requires 
continual reconnaissance. So in January 
1970, Morris took the first of six trips 
back home to Yazoo City on the edge 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

Ostensibly he was there reporting on 
the effects of the October 1969 U.S. Su- 
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WILLIE MORRIS IN YAZOO 


Important things are happening. 
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preme Court order that 30 Mississippi 
school districts integrate immediately 
and completely. Beyond that, Morris 
was reluctantly bent on re-evaluating 
his own attachments to the South. Three 
years before he had published North To- 
ward Home, a fine memoir of his boy- 
hood and youth. Judging from the let- 
ters he received from Mississippi, he 
was not the most popular boy in town. 

Morris found that after 16 years of 
talking themselves into believing total 
school integration would never happen, 
the townspeople were too busy to no- 
tice him. As had previously occurred 
elsewhere in the South when integra- 
tion began, hard-core segregationist par- 
ents enrolled their children in hastily 
organized, expensive all-white private 
“academies.” But they did not really 
catch on. Yazoo’s 11,000 citizens are 
about evenly divided between blacks 
and whites, but only 20% of the city’s 
white pupils were pulled out for pri- 
vate schooling. Adult acquiescence was 
veiled in all sorts of rationalizations. 
One white mother argued that because 
her son customarily kept his head bur- 
ied in books, he would never see a 
Negro. 

Pep Yells. Many of Yazoo’s kids, 
Morris says, objected to being sent to 
private segregated schools. The public 
schools had their traditions, not the 
least of which were athletic, and the in- 
flux of black players added measurably 
to the quality of Yazoo's teams. Black 
and white athletes even began exchang- 
ing soul slaps on the field. White cheer- 
leaders picked up black musical ca- 
dences in their pep yells. 

Morris notes Yazoo’s new awareness 
of itself, not as a backwater of lost caus- 
es but as a place where important things 
are happening—a place to be. Yet he 
knows the South too well, and he knows 
how tenuous and how mortal is en- 
lightened leadership. The mood of the 
‘60s, with its racial violence and polit- 
ical assassinations, mutes Morris’ blend 
of journalism and autobiography. It puts 
graceful reins on his prose, which some- 
times seems about to run wild like Thom- 
as Wolfe's or feed royally on itself like 
Norman Mailer’s. 

It is Morris’ tone of voice, finally, 
that gives Yazoo a nuance and emo- 
tional impact far more revealing than 
any amount of facts or figurings. The 
subtle tension in the book began well 
before the past decade. As heir to the 
tradition of such liberal Southern jour- 
nalists as Ralph McGill and Hodding 
Carter, Morris remains faithful to the 
basic truth that the Southern white 
and Southern Negro are bound to- 
gether like no other two groups in 
the country. In North Toward Home, 
Willie Morris’ grandmother touched 
this haunting idea when she remarked, 
“Maybe when we all get to heaven, 
they'll be white and we'll be black.” 
= R.Z. Sheppard 




































“ESKIMO DANCE” BY HOUSTON 
Principle of civilization shattered. 


By Northern Lights 


THE WHITE DAWN, AN ESKIMO SAGA 
by James Houston. 275 pages. Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. $6.95. 


Waist-deep in a pile of their own emp- 
ies, 20th century technological men 
keep casting wistful second glances at 
“barbaric” societies that have lived har- 
moniously and respectfully with the 
earth. James Houston’s particular over- 
the-shoulder look picks out an imagined 
Eskimo community at the moment of 
its intersection with Western life. A 
painter who spent twelve years in the Ca- 
nadian Arctic, Houston was intrigued 
by an oldtimer’s yarn of a lost whale- 
boat crew found wandering on the ice 
floes by Eskimos in 1896. The three 
men lived a year among their rescuers, 
only to be killed by them in the end. 
The White Dawn is Houston's crisp 
and delicate reconstruction of that tale. 

The story is told through the mind 
of Avinga, a kind of Eskimo Ishmael 
who finally finds himself alone after 
the disintegration of his community. To 
Avinga and his fellow Eskimos, the res- 
cued white men are almost fascinatingly 
ugly. They refer to them as kalunait (lit- 
erally, “people with the heavy eye- 
brows”), the legendary offspring of a 
wayward Eskimo girl and a sled dog. 
Yet they tolerate the white men’s mi- 
nor barbarities and breaches of courtesy 
with indulgent understanding. 

The white men soon start to meld 
with the nomadic Eskimo commune. 
But even as the whalers learn to eat 
meat raw instead of “disgustingly” burn- 
ing it, forget the calendar and acquire 
their hosts’ language, they also begin to 
commit offenses born less of malice 
than of cultural differences. 

Instead of enjoying the freely offered 
sexual services of borrowed wives—as 
Eskimos do—they sleep with unmarried 
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Doctors’ Tests Show How You Can 


Actually Help Shrink Painful 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to Infection. Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief 
in Many Cases from Pain, Itch in Such Tissues. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 
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Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 





| daughters, something that Eskimos re- 
gard as ill-mannered. They teach the Es- 
kimos to play soccer with curious re- 
sults. “When my people understood this 
new game, they were shocked,” Avinga 
thinks, “for it was not a game of plea- 
sure. It was more like men fighting 
against each other in anger. But still 
they continued, for everyone wished to 
be polite to the strangers.” 

Final Tragedy. Over the whole story 
broods Houston’s larger protagonist: na- 
ture in the Arctic, the violent rhythm of 
storms and seasons. There is an almost 
Homeric hunt for walrus, and a winter 
dance of exquisite magic and sexuality. 
Eventually a moment comes in the long 
winter when the whalers, ugly but not se- 
rious, threaten an Eskimo with knives. 
In his code, it is a disastrous challenge: 
he must either kill the kalunait or exile 
himself. “But killing men was not our 

| custom,” says Avinga, “and it had not 
been done in living memory.” With no 
reasonable solution possible, the Eskimo 
simply withdraws. He is never seen 
again. Soon afterward, the whalers fer- 
ment some berry wine, ply the remain- 
ing Eskimos with it and so produce a 
drunken dance that becomes a_ bewil- 
dered travesty of the first. When the 
final tragedy comes, it is clear that some- 
| thing as fragile as a principle of civi- 
lization—the Eskimos’, not the whites’ 
—has been shattered. 





® Lance Morrow 


With Love and Squalor 


THE SADDEST STORY by Arthur Mize- 
ner. 616 pages. World. $20. 


“God damn and blast my soul!” the 
Pre-Raphaelite painter Ford Madox 
Brown used to warn his grandson. “I 
will turn you straight out of my house 
if you go in for any kind of com- 
mercial life.” But he added: “Beggar 
yourself rather than refuse assistance 
to anyone whose genius you think shows 
promise of being greater than your own.” 
Ford Madox Hueffer, the old artist's 
grandson, was born into the Rossetti cir- 
cle. After World War I he changed his 
Germanic last name to Ford. His 
achievements included the authorship 
of 81 books, as well as the more or 
less legal possession of four wives. Fol- 
lowing his grandfather's quixotic instruc- 
tions, he was feckless about money and 
generous beyond his means. His life 
was in some ways as melancholy as 
that of F. Scott Fitzgerald, Arthur Mize- 
ner’s celebrated previous subject. 

Ford founded and then ran the cen- 
tury’s two most brilliant literary jour- 
nals, the English Review (London, circa 
1909) and the Transatlantic Review 
(Paris, circa 1923). He possessed a rare 
perception of genius in others. The list 
of writers Ford published early reads 
like a mail-order come-on to some 20th 
century great-writers anthology: Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Pound, E.M. Forster, Har- 
dy, H.G. Wells, Henry James, Wyndham 
| Lewis, James Joyce, and a chesty 25- 
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How to view a house for what its worth. 


A new house can be 
the best investment you'll 
ever make if you know 
what to look for. We think 
one of the best things to 
look for is wood. 

Contrast the strength 
of a typical modern wood 
house with other types of 
home construction. 

You'll find that the 
wood-frame house with 
wood sheathing has 
greater resistance to winds 
and can even withstand 
earthquakes better. 

Which is why many 
properly constructed wood 
houses showed little 
damage during the 1964 
Alaskan earthquake and 
hurricane Camille in 1969. 

Unlike other kinds of 
construction, a wood-frame 
house gives you space in 
floors and walls for insu- 
lation. And gm since wood 









itself is a natural insulator, 
this explains why a wood 
house can save you money 
on heating and cooling bills. 

In fact, one university 
test showed that a wood 
structure used 26% less 
fuel in the winter and 18% 
less in the summer than 
an identical masonry 
structure. 

A wood-frame house 
is remarkably adaptable. 
It’s a lot easier to adda 
new room to a wood house; 
a lot easier to rewire 
through a wood wall. And 
there are so many new 
ways to work with wood. 

Structural adhesives 
can now take the place of 
nails in putting up wood 
paneling. No nail holes. 
Panels go up faster. 

Builders are using the 
same adhesives to attach 
plywood to floor joists. You 
get a stiffer, stronger, 
quieter floor. 
Today’s lumber 
and plywood are 
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produced to exacting 
standards to insure 
accurate sizes and reliable 
performance. So your 
builder can make the best 
use of wood to give youa 
better house. 

Everything we've said 
can be summed up in one 
word: Value. 

To get more facts, send 
for our House-Hunter’s 
Guide (with free mortgage 

-alculator). Or our Home 
Improvement Guide. Both 
come witha free guide to 
wood products. 

When you’re making 
the biggest investment of 
your life, you need all the 
facts you can get. 

American 
Wood Council 


Box 4156T, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015 
Please send 
House Hunter's Guide 0c each 


Name 
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thousand-year-old 
airline. 






We began, not with our 747 Garden Jets, but witha legend. 


The legend of the tsuru, a crane native to Japan, whose 
story is such that parents once told their 






children to “behave like the tsuru’ 


For us at Japan Air Lines, the truest motivation is 
still to “behave like the tsuru.” To fly the highest and 
farthest like the tsuru, yes. But, more, to reflect the 

care, serenity, and courtesy which the tsuru 


symbolizes. To bring the legend to life. 


Simple things like courtesy tend to get lost in the 
crowd of today. In the heritage of Japan, however, 
they are a matter of character, not ceremony. They 
have the force and authority of over 


a thousand years of commitment. 








At Japan Air Lines, we share that commitment. 
And the commitment is absolute. 









FORD, JOYCE & POUND (1923) 
An anthology of 20th century genius. 


year-old American whom Ford enraged 
by referring to as “young Hemingway.” 
“Hurray!” H.G. Wells once shouted at 
a dinner for Ford. “Fordie’s discovered 
another genius! Called D.H. Lawrence!” 

Unfortunately Ford had a compulsive 
need for gratitude. When not enough 
of it was forthcoming, he reminded peo- 
ple of their debt, or made grandiose pub- 
lic claims for himself. The classic case, 
which Mizener seems to put in factual 
perspective at last, is Ford’s decade- 
long collaboration with Joseph Conrad, 
an idea proposed by Conrad in 1898. 

Romantic Belief. Ford later said that 
he was the virtual author of Conrad's 
story Amy Foster and that he was both 
better off and better known than Con- 
rad. Both claims were balderdash. Yet 
as Mizener shows, Conrad did owe a 
good deal to Ford. who did in fact 
once write a 16-page installment of Nos- 
tromo, To show how close their lit- 
erary relationship was, Mizener quotes 
a letter from Conrad proposing to sell 
one of Ford's stories as his own. A news- 
paper syndicate had asked for a story, 
but Conrad had none ready. Could Ford 
spare one of his? “I'll put in a few of 
my jargon phrases,” Conrad concludes, 
“and send it on.” 

Ford's domestic affairs were a sham- 
bles from the beginning. In personal cri- 
ses he tended to react “like a jelly at 
bay.” He harbored a romantic belief in 
the restfulness of free love, along with 
a notion of himself as the last of the 
true 18th century Tory gentlemen, de- 
voted to simplicity, probity and order, 
but mercilessly chivvied by the mean- 
spirited modern world. 

Ford transformed these inner tensions 
into fiction that made him, at rare best, 
one of the finest novelists of the cen- 
tury. Parade’s End, his tetralogy about 
a last Tory gentleman—the much-chiv- 
vied Christopher Tietjens—mirrors, with 
love and squalor, the death of prewar 
British society. The Good Soldier (1915) 
is so subtle and shapely a domestic trag- 
edy that it very nearly makes good the 
narrator's extravagant claim: “The death 
of a mouse from cancer is the whole 
sack of Rome by the Goths, and I 
swear to you that the breaking up of 
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our little foursquare coterie was such an- 
other unthinkable event.” 

Re-created in scholarly biography, 
Ford’s breakdowns, his fibbing, his colos- 
sal self-pity seem sad, messy. asinine and 
above all repetitive. He viewed publish- 
ers as “tradesmen” and quarreled with 
them endlessly. Ford was fond of women 
and attractive to them, in part because he 
shared with his hero Tietjens the view 
that you seduce “a young woman in or- 
der to be able to finish your talks with 
her.” Yet one feels he fully deserved Vi- 
olet Hunt, the intellectual succubus for 
whom he broke up his first marriage in 
1909 and who became the model for one 
of fiction’s most ferocious females, Tiet- 
jens’ wife Sylvia. Violet's real-life 
amours included pursuit by—or of 
—both H.G. Wells and Henry James, as 
well as six pages’ worth of other men. 

Ford finally broke away. Eventually 
he found two ideal women—Stella Bow- 
en, an Australian painter, who lived 
with him from 1919 to 1927, and an- 
other painter, Janice Biala, who stayed 
from 1930 until his death in 1939 at 
the age of 66. “When Ford wanted any- 
thing,” Stella wrote, “he filled the sky 
with an immense ache that had _ the 
awful simplicity of a child's grief.” 

Authors rarely live as well as they 
write, and Ford was clearly due for an 
exhaustive scholarly biography. Ford's 
life, however, is notably unhelpful to his 
public reputation. Lovers of his novels 
will still settle for some brief epitaph like 
Robert Lowell's: “Ford, you were a kind 
man and you died in want.” 

® Timothy Foote 


Root and Branch 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS JANE 
PITTMAN by Ernest J. Gaines. 245 pages. 
Dial. $6.95. 


Ernest J. Gaines has not received any- 
thing like the attention he deserves, for 
he may just be the best black writer in 
America. He is so good, in fact, that 
he makes the category seem meaningless, 
though one of his principal subjects 
has been slavery—past and present. 

Born on a Louisiana plantation 38 
years ago, Gaines is first and last a coun- 
try-boy writer. He sets down a story as 
if he were planting, spreading the roots 
deep, wide and firm. His stories grow or- 
ganically, at their own rhythm. When 
they ripen at last, they do so inevi- 
tably, arriving at a climax with the ab- 
solute rightness of a folk tale. “Just 
Like a Tree,” the final story in his fine 
1968 collection, Bloodline, could serve 
as the description for all Gaines’ work. 
Making a slow concentric dance around 
the life and death of a matriarch named 
Aunt Fe, the story also anticipated 
Gaines’ new novel. 

Jane Pittman is the ancient of an- 
cients, nearly 110 years old, on a Lou- 
isiana plantation. Recollecting her life 
for a tape recorder, she remembers her- 
self first as a slave child, fetching water 
for Confederate soldiers in retreat, then 








for Yankees in pursuit. A Yank cor- 
poral named Brown tells her to look 
him up in Ohio, After the Emancipation 
Proclamation, she sets out to do just 
that. Most of the ex-slaves impulsively 
migrating north with her are killed by 
white-trash patrollers. The moral is fun- 
damental to Gaines’ temperament: the 
more things change, the more they seem 
to stay the same. 

Humiliations. Jane never gets out of 
Louisiana. But she has begun a pilgrim- 
age of the soul, at first so creepingly ten- 
tative that she seems to be motionless. 
She marries a broncobuster who is killed 
by a black stallion. An orphaned boy she 
has adopted grows up to be a school- 
teacher. For his premature ideas about 
civil rights (“Don’t run and do fight”), a 
hired gun shoots him down. 

Still Jane’s life goes on, apparently 
as before, such moments of violence sur- 
rounded by uneventful years. Accepting 
her humiliations the old-fashioned way 
—pretending not to notice them—she 
takes pride in sanctioned achievements 
like cotton chopping. She gets religion, 
and she takes to Huey Long. When Jack- 
ie Robinson comes along, she turns into 
a Dodger fan. In the 1960s Jane’s new 
surrogate son rises up to make an issue 
of segregated drinking fountains. He 
too is killed, but this time, almost 100 
years after she tried her first step out 
of slavery, Jane continues that march. 

Obviously this is not hot-and-breath- 
less, burn-baby-burn writing. Unlike 
apocalyptic novelists, Gaines does not 
make the revolution happen by surreal 
rhetoric. He simply watches, a patient 
artist, a patient man, and it happens 
for him. When Jane, disobedient at last, 
walks past her plantation owner to take 
part in a demonstration, a code goes 
crack, as surely, as naturally as a root 
pushing up through concrete. 

® Melvin Maddocks 
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This is our lowest priced auto-focus Kodak Carousel 
projector. The new 760—for less than $160. Besides 
automatic focus, it has the most popular Carousel 
projector features. Like remote control—forward and 
reverse. Smooth gravity feed. Spillproof 140-slide 
long-play tray. Instant tray change. Instant editing. 
Brilliant long-life 500-watt lamp. Rugged metal body. 
Compact for easy carrying. And all for less than 
$160—about $50 less than our most deluxe auto-focus 
Carousel projector. See the new 760. At your dealer's 
now. It's a buy. Price subject to change without notice. 


KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT. 
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CINEMA 





In the Streets 


Right On! and Skezag are two 
cries of pain from the ghetto streets, bru- 
tal nonfiction films about what it 
means to be poor and black. In Right 
On!, three young men who call them- 
selves the Original Last Poets face the 
camera with coolly controlled rage, 
chanting their lacerating lyrics of de- 
fiance, a street-corner compendium of 
jive, gospel and blank verse. “Die, nig- 
gas,” sings one, “die, niggas, so black 
folks can take over!” Producer-Di- 
rector Herbert Danska photographed 
the group on the streets and rooftops 
of Harlem and the Lower East Side, 
but his attempts to interweave their po- 
etry with documentary footage never 
becomes a clear pattern. The intensity 
of the words turns the street scenes 





POET PERFORMING IN “RIGHT ON!” 
Cool rage, heroin fantasies. 


into redundant illustrations adding lit- 
tle to the raw emotion of the chant. 
Skezag (a slang term for heroin) is a 
relentless portrait of three junkies who 
shoot up in front of the camera and drift 
off into their heroin fantasies of incoher- 
ent hostility and depression. Before they 


| do, Skezag records a long conversation 


between Film Makers Joel Freedman 
and Philip Messina and a smooth-talking 
hustler named Wayne, who claims that 
he is not really addicted. Two friends of 
his eventually enter the claustrophobic 
scene: Sonny, quiet and morose, and An- 
gel, who talks a political line. Casually 
and inevitably they all take heroin. Re- 
turning to the ghetto, they realize anew 
they have gone ‘nowhere; the heroin, like 
the streets, is its own dead end. The film 
closes on that despairing note and on 
Wayne's abrupt realization that he is ful- 


| ly hooked. Real life has been only slight- 
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After the unveiling of his latest 
sculpture, Emile Gouche impressed 
the crowd by hand-painting his 
own cigarette. 

Now everybody will be smoking 


Emile's hand-painted cigarettes 
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..almost everybody. 













Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody. 


(But then, they don't try to be.) CD 
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20 mg."tar,’ 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Nov'70 


Do you know railroads haul more freight at 
less pollution per ton mile than trucks or jets? 
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Do you know about ASTRO? 


You should! (America’s Sound nation’s landscape and with the minimum of 
Transportation Review Organization) is a air pollution.’ Support ASTRO in their 
group of responsible citizens, represented endeavor to provide railroads with the same 
by former Senator George A Smathers, assistance others have received over the 
who believe in preserving the railroad years. Railroads ask for direct financial aid, 
industry because railroads have the greatest loan guarantees and tax incentives which will 
ability to handle the future transportation permit them to measure up to the task ahead 
needs of our nation. Senator Smathers Find out more about ASTRO! Write for this 
recently stated: “The ecologist finds that the informative FREE booklet which tells it as 
railroad’s capacity is such that the expanded _ it is. Write ASTRO, P.O. Box 1198, 

need can be met with little offense to the Louisville, Ky. 40201 
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Imagine a company that’s happy to sell you its 
product once each decade. We have no choice. 


That's the way Cub Cadet is built. 











It’s not that we wouldn’t like 
to sell you a 4 ‘ub Cadet more 
often. It’s just that they’re . é. : 
k Cub Cadet comes in the 
built so well, they don’t 
power and size you want 
.7 to 14 hp with 38-to-48- 


inch mowers. Stick shift or 


seem to wear Out. 


Proof? We've been 
building Cub Cadet Hydrostatic no-shift drive. 
for nearly ten years. 
We’re told that most 
of them are still work- 


Attachments go on easy...to move 
snow, haul, sweep, seed... over fifty 


of them to do just about everything 

ing. Used ones are in such demand that many ; 
but put out the cat. 

dealers have waiting lists for them...even at 

premium prices. Isn’t it time you bought something 

2a that’s built to last a good long time? 

The reason: we build Cub Cadet with oc s 


; See your International Cub Cadet 
extra muscle and heft. Just like our Say 
I, 
mm & 


tractor dealer soon. 
big tractors. 


Sofi 


Want Cub Cadet craftsmanship 






on a smaller scale? See our Cadet 
60 Riding Mower. 


Cadet 
is fe ere Hi.< 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM Y 





International and ¢ 
of International Harveste 








Indiana 
likes 
company 


Whether you're a family of four looking for a 
great place to spend an affordable vacation, 
or a company of four thousand looking for a 
new site to locate your business . . . look this 
way ... to Indiana. People like working in 
Indiana. With abundant natural beauty and 
countless activities, the leisure-time opportu- 
nities are virtually unlimited. It's right in the 
center of things and always in season. That's 
why Indiana's called an “island of free enter- 
prise.’ We'd like your company whether it's 
for a weekend or forever. 











We can show you how much we'd like your company. Clip this 
coupon for your free guides. 











| | 
| | 
! Indiana | 
| Lt. Gov. Richard E. Folz a | 
Indiana Department of Commerce the 

I Room 117 State Hous: ox TM | 
| indianapolis, Indiana 46204 center | 
| Please send me these free Indiana ideas of things | 
| 0 Vacation ideas Historic places Outdoor activities | 
| C Business and industrial opportunities (Festivals and special events | 
| Name _—— — — ! 
| Address- zs I 
City/State Zip — : 
| I'd like specific ideas about these areas of the state | 
| CONorthern Southern (Eastern 1 Western Central l 
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ly kinder for the three junkies. Angel has 
shaken the habit, and now tours with the 
film. lending whatever help and informa- 
tion he can in post-screening discussions: 
the other two are in jail. But as Rigsit 
On! and Skezag both make clear, there 
are ways to be imprisoned without once 
being behind bars. 


= Jay Cocks 


Shedding Darkness 
On the Youth Culture 


In its efforts to lure young people to 
the box office, Hollywood continues to 
cannibalize youth culture. A few well- 
picked, mostly tasteless bones: 

Melody is about a lonely eleven-year- 
old boy (Mark Lester) and a misun- 
derstood schoolmate (Tracy Hyde) who 
fall in love and are ridiculed by their par- 
ents, teachers and peers, but who even- 
tually wed in a ceremony conducted by 
the boy’s best friend (Jack Wild). The de- 
nouement finds all the school kids back- 
ing the prepubescent romance and hold- 
ing their teachers off while the happy 
couple pump away into the sunset on a 
railroad handcar. There are some good 
secondary scenes of teasing and class- 
room high jinks, and excellent pho- 
tography by Peter Suschitzky, who tries 
to give spice to an otherwise far too sug- 
ary project 

The lonely and misunderstood lovers 
in Friends go the kids in Melody a cou- 
ple of steps better. They are older (14 
and 15), but only a little wiser. They 
run off to a picturesque cottage in the 
south of France. where they set up 
housekeeping and discover s-x. They 
eventually have a baby, but since they 
fear discovery, they deliver the child 
themselves. They also play at marriage, 
standing in a corner of the church dur- 
ing a real wedding ceremony and whis- 
pering the vows to each other. There is 
even an unhappy ending, meant to be 
touching, but so laughably illogical that 
it becomes merely maladroit 


In Making /t, the film makers added 


SOCIOLOGY IN “PRETTY MAIDS 





a couple of years to the protagonist 
and a lethal dose of cynicism to the 
script. Kristoffer Tabori plays an ad- 
olescent Alfie with vigor, humor and 
great promise, qualities that the movie it- 
self lacks completely. He spends most 
of his time bounding around Albu- 
querque, sleeping with a high school 
coach’s wife, seducing pliant teeny-bop- 
pers and—understandable after all the 
frenetic activity—nodding out in class, 
Aficionados of Hollywood bad taste will 
have much to cherish in Making It, 
but nothing will please them so much 
as the scene in which the Tabori char- 
acter feels closer to his mother after he 
is forced to assist at her abortion. 

The Buttercup Chain is a leaden 
comedy-melodrama about the intramu- 
rals two young couples play as they wan- 
der around England, Spain and Swe- 
den. The characters are in their early 
20s, but by comparison to the children 
in the other youth pictures, they seem 
to be drifting into senility, an impres- 





SCRUBBING IN “FRIENDS” 
Only a little wiser. 


sion strongly reinforced by their mum- 
mified acting. Jane Asher and Sven- 
Bertil Taube are attractive and easy 
enough to take, but Hywel Bennett looks 
like a cross between Paul McCartney 
and Elmer Fudd. Then there is doe- 
eyed Leigh Taylor-Young, an actively 
bad actress who improves only when 
she takes her clothes off. 

Summer of '42 is a piece of machine- 
tooled sentiment about an adolescent's 
first stirrings of love and initiation into 
tentative adulthood. There is a standard 
form for films like this, and Swmmer 
of ‘42 seems to have been the model. 
It has gauzy, soft-focus photography 
and saccharin rhapsodies on the sound 
track The writing is appropriately 
wretched and includes such Deathless 
Words to Live By as “Life is made up 
of small comings and goings.” This wis- 


The height of luxury 
in New York City 
soars 46 stories 
over Central Park. 


36 Central Park South, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 371-4000 


PANORAMIC VIEWS + DE LUXE SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL CLIMATE CONTROLS 
COLOR TELEVISION * REFRIGERATORS 
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BILLING IN “MELODY” 
Honeymoon trip on a handcar. 


dom was provided by Herman Raucher, 
co-scenarist of Anthony Newley’s Can 
Hieronymus Merkin Ever Forget Mercy 
Humppe, etc., who now has apparently 
forsaken fake Fellini for pseudo Sal- 
inger. Give him one thing, though, he’s 
the equal of Erich Segal—in art, if not 
in commerce. 

The best way to appreciate what is 
good in Roger Vadim’s Pretty Maids 
All in a Row is to make your way 
through some of the nonsense listed 
above; it’s a terrible price to pay and 
may not be worth it. But by compar- 
ison, Pretty Maids is truly comic relief 
—a kinky, funny, often on-target sat- 
ire about libidinous teen-agers and 
their equally eager elders. Director 
Vadim constantly undercuts himself 
with the kind of sleazy eroticism (many 
shots of panties and nubile cleavage) 
that has made him a cinematic Flo Zieg- 
feld, but his decidedly black sense of 
humor has not been so finely honed 
since he made Les Liaisons Dangereuses 
ten years ago. The plot concerns a 
high school guidance counselor and foot- 
ball coach (nicely played by Rock Hud- 
son) who relates to students in a 
decidedly intimate fashion. The film 
does not completely work, either as 
thriller or farce, mostly because Va- 
dim insists on treating his actresses 
like so many rhinestones in the buff, 
but there are good supporting per- 
formances by John David Carson as 
Hudson’s protégé and Telly Savalas 
as a grimly ironic cop, some agile 
plot twists, and an abundance of sav- 
age little insights into affluent Cali- 
fornia adolescents. Pretty Maids All 
in a Row ought to have been a lot bet- 
ter, but Vadim’s limited success at 
least suggests that humor is a_ lot 
more helpful in dealing with youth 
| than mindless sentimentality. 


a J.C. 
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| As youre fighting you r Way tothe 1) 
it helps to have a taste of what's up there. 
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Come to where the flavors. 
Come to Martboro Country. 


Kings, 20 mg, fay, 1.3 mg. nicotine —100°S: 22 mg‘"tar, 1.5 mp. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov.”70 
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